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Acharya Vinobha Bhave couples a message Hate, hate the enemy, hate hima 
from the bottom of your heart.”— § 


of love and non-violence with an appeal J. V. Stalin Dw 


N the windswept countryside of In- 
dia—the land of the Ganges and | ™ 
holy shrines, of maharajahs and un- | ~ 





to give the peasants land of their own 


touchables, of rich forests and arid ‘ eC 
plains—a frail, goateed man with a | P' 
little band of faithful followers § P 
trudges through the villages day after by 
day on a novel pilgrimage. ; fc 

The poor peasant, the lowly harijan C 
(low-caste Hindu), the little men who § ™ 
have lost all hope and the big men of 
power and authority, the rich land- § 4 
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him 


lord, the intellectual, the student— 


|| all throng the countryside to receive 
» and honor this strange pilgrim. For 


he comes to them not only to preach 
the message of the Holy Men, of love 


se 


| § for God, but also the message of his 


Master, the message of the dynamic 
force of love, truth and non-violence, 
the message of service with humility 








to the downtrodden and of voluntary 


sacrifice. 
| This pilgrim, frail 57-year-old 
» Acharya Vinobha Bhave, one of the 
most devout disciples of Mahatma 
Gandhi, has brought new hope and 
new courage to frustrated peasant 
© India. To the Indian peasant slowly 
| drifting into a spiritual wilderness, 
| to a dangerous point of desolate frus- 
tration and fatalistic resignation 
since the death of Mahatma Gandhi, 
_ this pilgrim has proved once again 
© that the philosophy of Christ, Gandhi 
? and Buddha—the philosophy of truth, 
§ love and non-violence—will always 
| find an eternal echo in the hearts of 
simple men the world over. This pil- 
| grim has, in such a short time, radi- 
| ated a beautiful light in the hearts of 
| the people and discovered their dig- 
nity and all that is good and noble 
, in them for them. 


| RED ‘LIBERATION’ 


} In the districts of 
» Hyderabad, luring the illiterate, un- 
' sophisticated and terribly exploited 
landless peasants with slogans of 
“Land to the Tiller,” the perverted 
and cynical catspaws of the Kremlin 
have 





Telengana 


i a is 


ie 


ee 


“liberation 
innocent 


been waging a 

struggle.” Hundreds of 
women and children and _ peasants 
were “liberated” to death in bloody 


aes 





f In- | Massacres organized by the Commu- 
and | nists. The Government and the police 
un- | came down on the Communists with 
arid |, equally vehement repression, and the 
th a | poor peasant again paid heavily. The 

wers | Problem of Telengana was becoming 

after | Very serious. The problem was land 


rijan 


who § 
n of § 
and- | 


i for the landless. It was this that the 
j Communists had exploited for their 
: 


) nefarious purposes. 
Acharya Vinobha, who had been 
quietly helping the peasants for 
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years, realized that this problem had 
to be tackled. He analyzed the prob- 
lem and the solutions advanced by 
various groups, particularly that of 
the Communists: violent revolution. 
Bhave, seeking a remedy, decided 
that the only answer to the Commu- 
threat psychological 
change which could never be brought 
about by war and revolution, but in 
a manner which, instead, would ap- 
peal to the hearts of all people, rich 
and poor alike. 

Bhave had a novel inspiration: He 
decided to go on a cross-country pil- 
grimage, by foot, and ask for gifts 
of land for the landless. He decided, 
further, to experiment first in the 
Communist terror-ridden districts of 
Telengana, where even the military 
and police ventured only cautiously. 
Without any fanfare or publicity, he 
trudged along the Telengana country- 
side and talked to the people. He told 
the crowds that gathered around him: 
“My appeal is to do what God desires 
them to do and bequeath their lands 
to the landless liberally and lovingly.” 

Within a few days, 15,000 acres of 
land were donated by the landlords 
and peasants of their own free will, 
to be distributed among the poor 
and the landless. This amount may 
not seem much, but in a country 
where the rapacious landlord will 
carry a dispute over one inch of his 
land through every possible court of 
law, this voluntary donation of 15,000 
acres was a miracle. Encouraged and 
heartened by the results, Acharya 
Vinobha Bhave announced a similar 
tour of north India and within two 
months was able to collect 22,000 
acres. 


POOR PEASANTS GIVE 


In many villages, it was not the 
rich landowner who donated !and, 
but the poor peasant himself who, 
though a bit better off than the land- 
less one, frequently gave up more 
than half his entire holdings. There 
is, for example, the story of the peas- 
ant who owned three acres and gave 
Bhave two of them for distribution. 
A woman in another town contribut- 


nist was a 


ed every one of the 500 acres she 
owned. Two members of a remote 
village wired Bhave an offer of 578 
acres. A woman who had just ob- 
tained her husband’s permission to 
donate 1114 acres went to Bhave in 
the dead of night to tell him. And in 
the early dawn one day, a woman 
came in the shivering cold to give 
him one acre out of the two she 
possessed. Out of the total of 35,000 
acres Bhave has so far received, 25 
per cent comes from poor peasants. 
Vinobha Bhave sticks to a rigid 
schedule during his walking tours. 
He gets up at 3 a.m. and, an hour 
later, he and his party are already 
on the march. A secretariat accom- 
panies his party in a caravan which 
includes typewriters, files and records 
of the “Bhoomi Dan” (Land Gift) 
mission. At every village, the peas- 
ants who have heard of the arrival of 
the pilgrim gather in large numbers 
and mumble their warm and affec- 
tionate welcome. Students who come 
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with their minds filled with dialect- 

and the Marx- 
quick-fire for- 


ical materialism 
Engels-Lenin-Stalin 
mula for the world’s evils not only 
return with their theories badly 
shaken but visit Vinobha’s 
afterward to ask questions and be 
convinced. At 5 p.m., Vinobha holds 


room 


his prayer meetings, at which he de- 
livers his message of charity and 
compassion. After the meeting, an- 
nouncement of the donations is 
made. The party covers from 10 to 


15 miles every day. 


LAND COMMITTEES 

Acharya Vinobha Bhave has set 
up suitable committees to insure, as 
far as possible, equitable distribution 
of the land he gets. Such committees 
are now functioning in Hyderabad, 
Vindhya Pradesh and Madhya Prad- 
esh. In Hyderabad, the Government 
framed special rules to facilitate dis- 
tribution by Bhave and his com- 
mittees. This is the way Vinobha 
Bhave goes about it: 

“Our men go to the villages and 
distribute land to the landless. We 
have to find out who are the landless 
Other 
necessities of the tiller, such as a pair 


and then offer them land. 
of bullocks, seeds and other require- 
ments, also have to be met.” On the 
appointed day, workers offering land 
to the landless visit the village. All 
the people are gathered there. The 
inquire of the 
who are the persons most entitled to 
receive the gifts. They then indicate 
their choices. First priority is given 
to harijans, and other backward com- 
munities. Care is taken to bequeath 
lands only to those who are not en- 
gaged in any other calling and are in 
a position to actually cultivate the 
land they receive. 


workers villagers 


The Indian Government cooperates 
fully with Acharya Vinobha in the 
redistribution of the land. Along with 
Acharya Vinobha’s party on its treks 
go also the local County Revenue 
officials, who then and there formally 
legalize the transfers of land made 
to the landless by Acharya Vinobha 
from the pool of donated land. In 


Telengana, out of the 15,000 acres 
received, 6,000 were distributed by 
him on the basis of one acre of wet 
land and five acres of dry land per 
family of five. 

Vinobha Bhave hopes to obtain 
and redivide a total of 50 miilion 
acres of land. Since there are 300 
million acres of cultivated land in 
India and an average family consists 
of five members, every family could 
give away one-sixth of its land and, 
in effect, accept a landless peasant 
as a “sixth” member of the family. 
At the rate at which land has been 
given to Bhave, it will take many, 
many years before his scheme can be 
completed. His mission, however. is 
not confined to collecting land gifts: 
the main purpose is to try to con- 
vince landowners that they should 
part with some of their land, volun- 
tarily and willingly. Once they are 
convinced of the right of the landless 
to some land, the proper atmosphere 
for suitable legislation will have been 
created and its execution made prac- 
ticable. 

Every Indian, irrespective of politi- 
cal outlook, excepting the Commu- 
nists, has been instilled with new 
hope by this messiah who goes about 
uttering the stirring message: 

“I have come to set fire to the 
tottering houses of landlords and 
capitalists by their own hands. 
They have appreciated my idea 
and have donated hundreds of 
acres of land. I want to give prac- 
tical shape to the message of the 
Baghavad Gita, which says, “Know 
the difficulties of others and only 
then will others know yours.’ ” 
The appeal of Vinobha Bhave to 

the hearts of the people transcends 
even communal barriers. The biggest 
donor in one village was a Moslem 
landlord, who contributed 300 acres. 

Bhave describes his mission thus: 

“It is an application of non- 
violence, an experiment in the 
transformation of life itself. I am 
only an instrument in the hands 


of Him who is the Lord of all 
ages. It is a phenomenon inspired 


by God.” 


The significance of Acharya Vin- 













obha’s mission lies in the fact that, 
like Gandhi, his appeal is so simple 
and direct and-his sincerity so pal 
pable that he instantly touches the 
heart. As a result, the illiterate, un. 
sophisticated but honest and upstand.) 
ing peasants of India are profoundly 
affected by Bhave’s non-violent cru 
sade for realization of their personal] 
dignity. When they see literally a¥ 
miracle happening before their very? 
eyes, they watch with wonder and) 
disbelief, for had not somebody told” 
them again and again that only the 
















butchering of the landlords and the '"P 
rich will get them land? What they — 
now see is something noble; and man) °°" 
even in his primitive nature realizes’ _— 
the beauty of love and compassion. © na 

stat 
LANDLORDS MOVE 70: 


How does the landlord react? One| trafl 
reaction is positive, beautiful and] or s 
healthy. That is respect and devotion! on 
for a saint who comes for land gifts © redi 
for the poor. With his innate regard © tion 
for virtue, the landlord receives the © bri¢ 
saint or the pilgrim with great re/| in a 
spect and donates his land. Another}, § 
reaction, when the landlord is not)’ way 
able to overcome his rapaciousness|) are 
and greed, is the feeling of personal] pres 
affront that an peasant}. its 
much poorer than himself has do-|) moc 
nated land to the pilgrim while he} beer 
has not. What will everybody think} we 
of him? His vanity is insulted. So}, this 
he makes a large donation. But the}, can 
result is the same. Such a psychologi-|) sure 
cal situation faced Bhave in many 3 
villages. In one particular village} Pitt 
Vinobha needed 80 acres of land for!) Wil 
its landless inhabitants; by evening,|) kee 
he had in his hands 100 acres. nev 

No wonder the people of India} as 
have sat up and taken note, and whis-} mal 
per in delight: “Truly a man of God} The 
has come- among us to lighten the} duc 
burden of misery and destitution.” In | thr. 
this spiritual and truly democratic > Tu 


ordinary 


revolution, no evil or reactionary | — 


force. and certainly not Communism. | The 
: : XX} 
stands a chance. Such is the power | Leac 


A : Cr 

of the moral revolution which} «22 
° Tele 

Acharya Vinobha Bhave—the new | cent 
“Gandhi”’—has started. ee 
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URING the past few weeks, | 
'D have taken a number of motor 
trips over the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey Turnpikes. The engineers who 
designed these highways have done 
You glide 
from one end of these enterprising 
states to the other at the rate of 60 or 


practically perfect jobs. 


70 miles an hour. There is never a 
trafic light or bottleneck to stop you 
or slow you down. The wear and tear 
on your nerves and on your car is 
reduced to a minimum. The perfec- 
tion of all the approaches, exits, 
bridges and underpasses keeps you 
in a constant state of admiration. 

Soon New York will have its Thru- 
way, too. Out West, similar projects 
are under way. It is part of an im- 
pressive effort by America to adjust 
its landscape to the techniques of 
modern life. For fifty years, we have 
been developing the automobile. Now 
we are designing a continent on which 
this versatile means of transportation 
can be utilized with increasing plea- 
sure and efficiency. 

But as you glide effortlessly from 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, or from 
Wilmington to New York, you can’t 
keep your mind from working. You 
never have to be on guard against 
a sudden danger. You never have to 
make a quick turn to save your neck. 
The features of the landscape are re- 
duced to a minimum. You pass 
through no towns. On the New Jersey 
Turnpike, you practically never see 
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A Threat to 
Hotdog Enterprise 


a horse or a cow. Except for laborers 
engaged in completing the highway, 
there is not a human being in sight. 
So your mind wanders, and you start 
thinking about the meaning of your 
delightful experience in locomotion. 

The other day, I read in the news- 
papers that the roadside merchants 
of New Jersey have organized into 
an association, hired attorneys and 
made a protest to the Governor. 
They are not filled with admiration 
when they contemplate the monu- 
mental improvement which has been 
carried through at the behest of the 
Legislature. To them, improvement 
means bankruptcy. 

I should explain to those who have 
not yet breezed over these 
carpets of concrete that they are wide 
as well as long, and that the state 
commissions which administer them 
exercise strict control over every 
feature of their activity. 
Dewey has announced that he will 
support a bill giving our Thruway 
Authority power to regulate or pro- 
hibit billboards. Along the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Turnpikes, 
it is not only billboards which you 
miss with a feeling of satisfaction. 
You soon note that there are no 
sloppy hotdog stands, no grotesque 
frozen-custard dispensaries, no messy 
outfits of any sort. Every now and 
then, you come to a service area con- 
taining a filling-station and a restau- 
rant. The buildings are well designed 
and the whole place is appropriately 
landscaped. 

Just mull over these facts for a 
few minutes and you will see that they 
have tremendous significance. They 
mean that we are starting a new way 


magic 


Governor 


of life. We believe in independent 
enterprise, but by jingo, when we 
spend half-a-billion on a new high- 
way, we are not going to let it be de- 
faced by every little fellow who 
thinks he can make a dollar by put- 
ting up an ugly shack and offering 
something for sale. The state authori- 
ties select one oil company rather 
than another to serve the cars, one 
chain of restaurants rather than its 
competitors to satisfy the hunger of 
millions of travelers. I take for grant- 
ed that the contracts are given to 
the prospective concessionaires who 
offer the state the best cut of the 
profits. But the point that has most 
meaning for Americans is that we 
are observing here a forward step in 
the direction of public control. What 
was the affair of individuals is now 
run by members of an authority ap- 
pointed by the Governor and ap- 
proved by the Legislature. And no 
one objects except the particular little 
fellows who are hurt by progress. 

Theorists who view this develop- 
ment with alarm should keep one 
fact firmly in mind. Roosevelt, Tru- 
man and the New Deal bear no re- 
sponsibility for it. In Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York, we have 
solid Republican administrations. 
These things are not happening be- 
cause Governor Fine, Governor Dris- 
coll or Governor Dewey has the im- 
pulses of a dictator. This change has 
come about because it is in line with 
what is going on all over the world. 
We have built superfine highways 
and we want to keep them superfine. 
We will not allow any little fellow 
to come along and mess them up. But 
where will this sort of thing end? 

No one can deny that this—along 
with dozens of other things which 
point in the same direction—is a 
threat to our boasted individualism. 
It is significant to me that the only 
man I know who shudders at it is 
a German who saw Hitler’s Auto- 
bahnen. There may be danger ahead. 
Perhaps we had better slow down. 
Can we feel assured that the people, 
through the legislatures, will always 
do the dictating? 









The story of the Spindleruv Mlyn ‘winter camp! 


Communist Youth Plans 

















HE KREMLIN’S OPERATIVES on the 
T international youth front are not 
lying low this winter. On the con- 
trary, they are busy surveying the 
results of last August’s youth festival 
in East Berlin [see “The Cominform 
Drive on Youth,” THe NEw LEADER, 
July 9, 1951; “Passports to Berlin 
Cleared by the MVD,” THE New 
LeaDER, July 30, 1951—Epb.] and 
laying plans for bigger and better at- 
tempts to capture world youth during 
1952. 

At Christmastime, a secret confer- 
ence, disguised as an “International 
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EAST BERLIN FESTIVAL, AUGUST 1951: OLYMPICS NEXT? 


for 1952 


* 
By Walter K. Lewis | 


Winter Camp,” was held at the Hotel 
Dukla, Spindleruv Mlyn, Czechoslo. 
vakia to make plans for a new festival 
tentatively scheduled for next sum} 
mer in either Bucharest or the Italian 
Riviera. Three months earlier—from 
August 31 to September 7—the 
Council of the Communist-front In’ 
ternational Union of Students me 
secretly in Warsaw and made a num 
ber of decisions on activities for the 


coming year. These decisions, em}. 


bodied in a confidential memoran/ 
dum, were: 


1. To hold summer encamp. 
ments in Rumania, the Italian 
Riviera and Holland; 

2. “To investigate the possibil: 
ity of a summer camp in Guate- 
mala for students of Latin Amer 


ica and other regions. The mai} 


program of this camp would be 


cultural activities and discussions. | 


3. To assist “student 
account the possibilities in the 


different countries.” 


4. “To contact the Organizing 
Committee of the XV Olympic 
Games in order that the prepara 
tions and organization of the 
Olympic Games could contribute 
also to the development of student 
sports. We propose the publishing 
of a pamphlet concerning the 
sports work of the IUS for the par- 
ticipants of the Olympics and to 
install an exhibition in Helsinki. 
Further, we propose to send an 
IUS delegation to the Olympic 


Games.” 


Another major move charted a 
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travel 
and exchange projects, taking into) 
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Warsaw was the circulation through- 
out the world of a petition demand- 
ing a five-power “peace pact.” The 
real decision on this successor to the 
old Stockholm “peace appeal” had 
been made the previous May, when 
the official organ of the Cominform 
announced that the drive to collect 
signatures would begin next summer. 
After the Cominform directive had 
been duly rubberstamped, all the 
delegates at the Berlin festival, Amer- 
icans included, took an oath to sub- 
scribe to the petition, whose effect is 
actually to United 
Nations. 


undercut the 


Secret plans are also being made 
for a big youth festival in Britain 
next August. This is expected to be 
sponsored by the International Youth 
Council, a British front group which 
set up a servicemen’s center in Lon- 
don during World War II in the hope 
of spreading propaganda among 
Allied troops. 

The World Congress of Partisans 
of Peace, which has acted as the ma- 
jor policy-making body and screen- 
ing depot for youth organizations 
west of the Iron Curtain, is now op- 
erating clandestinely in Switzerland. 
The French Government had ejected 
the Partisans from their headquarters 
at 15 Rue Feydeau, Paris, and re- 
fused to renew the entry visas of a 
number of non-French staff members. 

Some idea of the political strategy 
back of these far-flung efforts to cap- 
ture the minds of youth was supplied 
by the 1951 issue of 
World Youth, a magazine published 
by the chief CP transmission belt in 


field. the 


of Democratic 


November 


the international 
World 
Youth. In an article by an unidenti- 
fied American 


youth 
Federation 


“progressive, the 
author bemoaned the fact that the 
“fight for peace” virtually ended with 
into the 
armed services, which converted him 


an individual’s induction 


into an “agent of American imper- 
ialism.” To this, the editors of World 
Youth replied: 

“We do not agree with this state- 


ment, and we point to the glorious 
example of the young French sail- 
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or, Henri Martin, who, although 
willing to serve in the armed 
forces of his country to defend his 
homeland against aggression, was 
not prepared to engage in an ag- 
gressive war against the exploited 
colonial people of Viet Nam, and 
decided to strive to win other 
young sailors in the fight against 
the ‘dirty war.’” 


To drive home this incitement to 
insurrection, the editors added: 


“There is also the example of 
more and more American prison- 
ers-of-war in Korea forming peace 
committees and urging their people 
to put an end to the horrible 
slaughter there.” 


As a result of the increasingly ob- 
vious subversive nature of the Com- 
youth frolics, American 
authorities are now carefully investi- 
gating the 66 American delegates to 
the Berlin rally, 15 of whom re- 


munist 


cently made a pilgrimage to the 
U.S.S.R. at Soviet expense. People’s 
Songs, a well-known Communist folk 
singers’ group, has long been under 
official suspicion as the propaganda 
for the 
affairs. In the coming year, innocent- 


outlet Berlin and similar 
appearing student tours are sure to 
be more closely screened than ever 
for possible delegates to the pro- 
jected Communist youth festivals. 


SHIFTING AROUND 


Meanwhile, this writer has dis- 
covered that the Young People’s Gen- 
eral Assembly for Peace, which sent 
delegates on the recent Moscow 
junket, is now operating out of Suite 
A at the Hotel Albert, New York City, 
although the name-plate on the door 
identifies the “Committee for Peace- 
ful Alternatives” as the sole occupant. 
Both the Assembly [see “A Front by 
Any Other Name—,” THE NEw 
LEADER, March 26, 1951—Ep.] and 
the Committee are outgrowths of the 
“Mid-Century Conference for Peace” 
held in Chicago a year and a half ago 
[see “The Mid-Century Peace Con- 
ference,’ by Al Votaw, THE NEw 
LEADER, June 10, 1950—Eb.]. 

A check with the Harlem Civil 
Rights Congress at 53 West 125th 


Street, which served as propaganda 
drop for the U.S. sponsors of last 
August’s Berlin festival, revealed 
that Joy Silver and other festival 
delegates have been studiously avoid- 
ing the premises of late. An appar- 
ently puzzled official of the CRC in- 
formed me that the festival delegates’ 
room was filled with mail sacks con- 
taining letters and periodicals, most 
of them from Communist satellite 
states. At the same time, People’s 
Songs, which harbored the U.S. 
screening depot for the East Berlin 
festival at 106 East 14th Street, is 
now attempting to let its headquarters 
at that address. It seems increasingly 
apparent that the leaders of the Com- 
munist youth movement in this coun- 
try, alarmed by recent publicity they 
have received, are trying to cover 
their tracks and relocate in a new 
headquarters. 

Other centers of Communist ac- 
tivity among American youth at the 
present time are: the 799 Broadway 
office of the Labor Youth League, 
current successor to the Young Com- 
munist League (where this writer 
saw stacks of material from Prague 
and Budapest dealing with Comin- 
form youth activities); the Youth 
Peace Crusade (part of the Amer- 
ican Peace Crusade), at 1189 Broad- 
way; and the Young Progressives of 
America, the tattered remnant of the 
Wallaceite youth movement, which 
carries on feeble demonstrations 
against UMT and the draft, and has 
been taken over by the LYL on 
many campuses where the latter is 
barred. 

As you read this, meetings are be- 
ing held, plans formulated, slogans 
written, and marching songs com- 
posed—all in the effort to capture the 
hearts and minds of young people for 
Soviet totsiitarianism. The Comin- 
form plans ahead. Defenders of the 
democratic way of life, instead of 
waiting passively for the next blow 
to fall, can and must seize the in- 
itiative by answering the Commu- 
nists’ stage-managed propaganda 
shows with truly spontaneous dem- 
onstrations of free youth. 
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HAT PROFESSIONAL DYNAMITEER 
T who’s been heaving the stuff like 
it was confetti in Miami is known to 
the FBI. That case will be cracked 


soon. . 


+ + + 
Georgi Malenkov got that spot at 


the Red Fuehrer’s right hand because 
of the job he did in Peking recently. 
Not only did Laughing Boy direct 
the Communist military and political 
strategy in the Far East, but he was 
the genius who developed the truce 
tactic which saved the Soviet Chinese 
armies from being atomized... . 

And talking of the atom brings 
to mind final confirmation of a new 
weapon—the atomic cloud. Since it 
has slipped through security regula- 
tions to Tass, it might as well be re- 
ported here that the Atomic Energy 
Commission now can produce and 
transport atomic dust. Unleashed as a 
cloud over a city, it would do no 
harm for 24 hours. But after that, all 
who hadn’t evacuated would die 
slowly. . . . If you’re interested in 
macabre minutiae, there were at 
least forty Russian atomic spies 
working at Harwell, the British Los 
Alamos. . . 

+ + + 

You Can’t Beat Them Dept.: When 
John Lewis got out to Detroit last 
fall for an ill-advised speech at a 
Ford union celebration which turned 
into an anti-Reuther rally, he found 
himself guest at a luncheon. Of 
course, he was called on to speak— 
and, expressing genuine concern over 
the war economy, he said that within 
a few years we'd be so deep in a 
multi-billion economy and no war, 
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Florida Bombers 
Known to FBI 


that we'd be in serious difficulties. In 
the back of his mind was fear of a 
depression and unemployment among 
his coal-diggers. He assumed these 
were just off-the-record remarks. Nat- 
urally, he didn’t reflect this fear in 
his main talk at the picnic grounds. 
But the comrades never hesitated. 
They just went ahead and inserted 
the off-the-record musings in a print- 
ed version of Lewis’s main speech. 
It’s now making the rounds of the 
U.S. and Europe. ... 
+ + + 

Happy Talk: Morrie Ryskind is in 
New York helping to cast his new 
comedy for the Broadway boards, 
first since Of Thee I Sing... . 
+ + + 
Rockefeller Foundation 
money, granted to the Princeton Uni- 
versity Program in American Civil- 
ization, which paid for a comprehen- 
sive study—or is it a post mortem? 
—of Socialism and American Life, 
the most complete treatment available 
of the impact of Socialism on Amer- 
ican history. Two volumes at one 
capitalist price—$17.50. More than 
this department used to earn a week 
when we first began playing a type- 
writer. ... 


It was 


+ + + 

That pro-Stalinist propagandist, 
Albert E. Kahn, proves once more 
that one can no more play with the 
Commies than with the mobs. In a 
Stalinist mag this past week, he tells 
all about O. John Rogge, another 
who thought you could treat the com- 
rades like humans. Intimate conversa- 
tions are revealed—real kiss-and-tell 
stuff. It’s all to prove that Rogge did 


it for money—switching from the 
Soviets to Tito, that is. Why Kahn 
should sneer at money I can under- 
stand. He doesn’t need to worry 
about where it comes from. His 
people are millionaires. Now that his 
secret is out, why doesn’t he renounce 
this capitalist valuta? . 

+ + + 
If Arthur Garfield Hays wants to 


debate the Phil Loeb and John Gar- 
field cases, I have several entries, in- 
cluding myself. . . . And let’s find out 
why Loeb went to those Jewish or- 
ganizations in an effort to give the 
anti-Communist fight a twist that 
wouldn’t do anyone any good... . 
Lionel Barrymore, Adolphe Menjou 
and Rupert Hughes will produce anti- 
Communist films. .. . 

The pro-Communist writers with 
whom four Hollywood studios settled 
breach-of-contract suits promised they 
would neither seek nor take jobs in 
... If that 
makes any one weep, it should be re- 
membered that their good friend and 
comrade, George Willner, once nom- 
inal owner of the New Masses, was 


the movie industry again. 


accused under oath by an anti-Com- 
munist writer of having cost him 
$100,000 in Willner 
posed as an agent while in Holly- 
wood. Not until I exposed him did 
the movie industry realize he was an 
undercover whip for the party. Until 
then, he represented some of the nrost 
active anti-Communists and, accord- 
ing to testimony, actually rejected, 
without consulting his client, $100.- 
000 worth of writing offers made 
through him to the man he was sup- 


assignments. 


posedly representing. 
+ + + 

General Eisenhower's strategy is 
being devised in New York, where 
most of his campaign funds are being 
raised. Jay Franklin is mastermind- 
ing publicity for the drive. . . . And 
didn’t our Embassy in Paris em- 
barrass the General the other day in 
what he believes was the first of a 
series of political double-crosses? .. . 
Our State Dept. has grown so, it now 
has twenty-six annexes strewn over 


Washington. .. . 
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Movers oF EuropeEAN uNITY—W. Averell Harriman (left), who heads the U. S. Mutual Security Agency, Robert Schuman, proponent 
of the famous coal-steel merger plan, and General Eisenhower, whose NATO forces are set to include history’s first European Army. 





Prospects for European Unity 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


O N EUROPEAN UNION, are you an 
optimist or a pessimist? Let us 
swallow together the presupposition 
which the question assumes—that a 
closer association, an integration 
even, of the European nations is a 
good thing in itself. Is this good 
thing in a good way or is it sinking 
under the weight of obstacles? 

The answer depends on whether 
you grant more importance to the 
spirit that moves and shapes things 
than to the movements and the shapes 
of the things in themselves; in other 
words, on whether you are more im- 
pressed by the power of the faith or 
by the power of the Church. 

The “Church” of European inte- 
gration is in a bad way. The Council 
of Europe has so angered its Presi- 
dent [Paul-Henri Spaak; see his arti- 
cle. “The Price of European Unity,” 
THe New Leaver, January 21—Ep.] 
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Even though the Schuman Plan and European Army plan 


still face tough going, the spiritual basis of unity 


already exists—thanks largely to Stalin’s aggressions 


by its impotence and lack of initiative 
that he felt obligated to resign. True, 
the Schuman Plan passed the danger- 
ous narrows of the French Assembly, 
but not without straining to the ut- 
most the tensions of that creaky 
though still new machinery. Though 
victorious in France, the Plan has 
still to gain parliamentary victories 
in several other countries before 
adding its own complications to the 
already well-nigh jammed machinery 
of European and other Western 
bodies. As for the Pleven Plan, it is 
meeting with heavy weather not only 
in Great Britain, where most of the 
storms against Union 
come from, but also in Belgium and 
Holland and even in France, where 
General de Gaulle has thundered 
against it. 

So, are we pessimistic? Well, we 
are not. For we are, on the whole, 


European 


glad to see new institutions thor- 
oughly tested by life. Of all the ills 
that may befall Europe, none is worse 
than that it should find itself saddled 
with an inflated and imposing state 
structure which would not work for 
lack of spirit. Let us put it again, as 
we have put it more than once before: 
The Church should not be too big 
for the faith, nor the sacristy too big 
for the Church. 

This is what lies at the bottom of 
the trouble which afflicts both UN 
and UNESCO. Both are immense 
sacristies for moderately _ sized 
Churches, constituted and frequented 
by congregations of little faith. We 
do not want Europe to grow huge 
organs of state before the European 
spirit that is to move them has mani- 
fested in unmistakable terms its pres- 
ence among us. 

But then, you ask, why be opti- 
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CONTINUED 


mistic? Because the European spirit 
is being fostered precisely by, and 
in the course of, the struggle to set 
up these institutions. It is a remark- 
able though paradoxical fact that, 
since the whole of the struggle, and 
not merely one side of it, is further- 
ing the evolution toward a united 
Europe, the adversaries of European 
integration are working for this in- 
tegration as well as its promoters. 
To disentangle this knot, it may be 
useful to state the case from the 
beginning. 

We, the promoters of European 
integration, maintain that the actual 
solidarity of the European nations 
has been achieved, so to speak, 
while they slept, by the evolution of 
purely objective circumstances and 
conditions. We also maintain that, 
since Europe is already one in fact, 
it must become aware of its one- 
ness; or, in other words, that since 
Europe is one as a body, it must be- 
come aware of being one as a spirit 
—or else perish. At this, the several 
nationalisms of the score or so of 
European nations are aroused. To be 
sure, no one says, “I am too much of 
a nationalist to agree to that”; na- 
tionalism is still strong, but it is 
beginning to become unseemly. In- 
stead, they give vent to their national- 
isms by shouting something else: The 
British say “British Common- 
wealth!”; German Socialists of the 
Schumacher persuasion say “French 
hegemony,” and so on and so forth. 
But by their very opposition, the 


insular Britons and the demagogic 
Germans and every other opponent 
of European integration help to de- 
fine the actual strength of the faith 
and the actual form which events and 
present take. 
Thanks to them, for instance, we 
know that we cannot build up Europe 
in ways incompatible with the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, or in ways that 
might come to be interpreted in Ger- 
many as a more or less camouflaged 


institutions can at 


rule of France over Europe. 

We might imagine the function of 
all these obstacles to European inte- 
gration as shoulders of hills, jutting 
forth into a valley, now from the 
right and now from the left, across 
the line a river might have taken, 
and forcing the river to meander 
this way and that. The cause of our 
optimism as to the future of the 
integration of Europe is that, in spite 
of these mighty hills on its way, the 
river flows on. Why does it flow on? 
kind 
integration has become indispensable 
not only on account of the objective 
solidarity mentioned above, but in 
order to guard against two dangers: 
on the one hand the menace from 
Moscow, on the other the possibility 
of a return of an aggressive German 


Because some of European 


nationalism. 

The first danger is too well known 
to take our time today. As for the 
second, there are but too many signs 
of the depth and strength of German 
The most 
though possibly not the most dan- 


nationalism. obvious, 





ON THEIR METAL 


Civilian Use of Copper and Brass Being Cut—Newspaper headline. 


Armed forces need copper, they tell us, 


It’s placed in the critical class. 


But though it be proper 


To give them more copper, 


We thought they had plenty of brass. 


A 


—Richard Armour 





gerous in itself, is the mere fact that 
the Schumacher Socialists should 
think it politically worth their while 
to brandish and flourish with so 
much gusto the nationalistic stick. 
But here two observations must be 
made. The first is this: What right 
has a nationalist Britain to reproach 
Germany for her nationalism? Is it 
not evident that, in the realm of emo- 
tions, German nationalism can only 
be transcended if a similar transfig- 
uration of British and French nation- 
alism into a European awareness 
takes place and, in fact, before? 
While Britain remains aloof, plow- 
ing a solitary historical furrow, can 
she demand, can she even expect 
from Germany anything better than 
imitation? 

The 


While a European Army is every- 


second observation is this: 
where being argued about, no one 
seems to think about a European Air 
Force. Now everybody knows that the 
substratum Air Force is a 
Civil Aviation System. Where is the 
European civil aviation net? This is 
the blackest 


toward an integrated Europe. 


for an 


spot in the evolution 

Stark nationalism has invaded the 
freest and most supranational of ele- 
ments. Is Germany to remain forever 
deprived of a civil aviation? Is it not 
evident that when Europe failed, on 
the day immediately after the last 
bomb was dropped, to organize its 
civil aviation on a continental basis, 
it created one of the thorniest prob- 
lems for its own security? How much 
better, safer and more civilized if, 
instead of having to control each 
other’s aviation, the free European 
nations had developed an integrated 
European Air Authority the members 
of whose flying and ground person- 
nel had become true comrades and 
would stand in need of no control 
whatever. And how easy would it 
have been to solve now the problem 
of how to let Germany recover her 
place in the air! 

The Schuman Plan and the Pleven 
Plan come just in time, if not some- 
what late. But the European Air Net 
Plan is several years too late. 
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DALLIN 


HERE IS NOT the ghost of a 
ied that an agreement on 
atomic or general disarmament will 
be reached on the basis of Soviet For- 
eign Minister Vishinsky’s latest pro- 
posals. Indeed, Moscow’s sole aim in 
making them was to confuse the West 
and slacken the pace of its rearma- 
ment. 

Under the plan, for example, an 
international inspection commission 
would go to Russia to set about its 
job unhampered by restrictions of 
any kind. It would be authorized to 
travel wherever it chose, to visit air- 
fields or army camps without advance 
notice, to inspect arms plants and 
arsenals, and to tear up the ground 
in quest of hidden weapons. Various 
subcommittees, composed of Amer- 
ican, British, French and Russian 
members, would be permitted to fly 
across the Soviet Union, 
photographs and landing periodically 
to make careful searches. Can one 
conceive of the Politburo permitting 
a revolution of that kind in Soviet 
life? 


Then, too, Soviet citizens would 


taking 


have to be allowed, and even en- 
couraged, to contact members of the 
commission and give them all avail- 
able otherwise, what 
assurance would the commission have 
that it was not being deceived by the 
authorities? Two years ago, the Sov- 
iet Government promulgated a new 
law forbidding the transmission of 
any information to foreigners, even 
on secondary matters, and providing 
punishment up to death for violators. 
This law, as well as its various pre- 
decessors, would have to be repealed 


information; 
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New Soviet Arms 
Plan an Illusion 


if the atome inspection plan took 
effect. Indeed, since Soviet citizens 
would continue to be suspicious and 
fearful of talking, law or no law, 
Stalin would have to appeal to the 
people to run to the commission with 
everything they know and might even 
have to “socialist com- 
petition” with big prizes to insure 
cooperation! Can anyone picture this 
happening in the Soviet Union? 

And there would be further com- 
plications. Stalin could easily order 
a stockpile of atom bombs or critical 
raw materials hidden underground, 
somewhere in the remote, uninhabited 
mountains of Eastern Siberia, along 
the shores of the Arctic, or on an 
island in the Ob, the Lena or the 
Yenisei. The location of these caches 
would be known to only.a few men 
in the U.S.S.R. (Indeed, there are 
authenticated cases in which Soviet 
slave laborers assigned to highly 
secret military construction during 
the last war were shot immediately 
upon its completion.) Then the free 
world would be dependent for its 
safety on the good faith of Stalin 
and his palladins—surely a slim reed 
to lean on. 


institute a 


SATELLITE HIDING-PLACES 


Or let us even suppose that the 
Soviet Government decides to present 
a full, accurate list of all plants, 
laboratories and military installa- 
tions on its territory. It can then 
move a few key plants or stockpiles 
across the frontier into the satellite 
countries; if they are ultimately in- 
cluded in the inspection agreement, 
Mongolia, Communist China and 


North Korea will become the new 
Soviet places darmes. There have 
been persistent rumors of important 
uranium finds in the Altai region of 
Soviet Central Asia, not far from 
Chinese Sinkiang, where, as reported 
in last week’s NEw Leaver [“Red 
China’s A-Bombs,” by Richard Dev- 
erall], a huge atomic plant and 
arsenal are in operation. With all of 
China at Stalin’s disposal, this is just 
one example of the possibilities for 
circumventing any international in- 
spection agreement without actually 
telling a lie. 

Let us not delude ourselves as to 
the Kremlin’s real objective, which 
remains that of building up its power 
until it surpasses that of the entire 
free world, even if it takes years or 
decades to achieve. In Moscow, prog- 
ress is measured in terms of power, 
of Soviet power in relation to the 
power of the West. Obviously, an 
effective international agreement on 
disarmament would halt in its tracks 
the Soviet race to “overtake and sur- 
pass” its adversaries. Hence, such an 
agreement, contrary to the funda- 
mental aims of Soviet policy, will 
never be reached. 

The official program of the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union is 
far more significant than the tactical 
maneuvers of Andrei Vishinsky at 
the UN General Assembly, and there- 
fore more worthy of serious study 
by observers. Here is what this docu- 
ment has to say on the subject of 
disarmament: 

“The slogans of pacifism, of in- 
ternational disarmament under cap- 
italism, of international arbitration, 
etc., constitute not only a reactionary 
utopia, but outright deception of the 
toilers with the aim of disarming the 
proletariat and diverting it from the 
task of disarming the exploiters.” 

In other words, the Communists 
make no secret of their real attitude: 
Disarmament is a splendid goal, but 
it can be achieved only after the 
total victory of “socialism’—that is, 
after the last sovereign government 
independent of control from Moscow 
has ceased to exist. 
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RENT RACKET 


By Vicente Géigel Polanco Editor, El Diario de Nueva York 


TS HOUSING and rent racket is 
not new to New York City. But, 
like other rackets, it has lately be- 
come a big business. | 
Tens of thousands of families 
throughout Manhattan, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx are victimized by greedy 
and unconscionable landlords. The 
typical victims are Puerto Ricans, 
Latin Americans, Negroes and others 
belonging to the lowest income 
groups. The “take” from this racket 
is estimated in the millions of dollars 
annually; and the racket keeps ex- 
panding every day almost unhinder- 
ed. Besides taking the major portion 
of the meager earnings of the poorest 
families, it condemns its victims to 
live in filth, in the most broken-down 
buildings, often in premises branded 


by the authorities as being actually 
unfit for human habitation. 

A survey initiated by El Diario de 
Nueva York, New York’s largest 
Spanish-language newspaper, reveals 
the following situations: 

There is the widespread practice of 
renting individual rooms within an 
apartment and charging exorbitant 
rentals on the grounds that an in- 
dividual room or a part of an apart- 
ment has become a new rental unit. 
The group of tenants so affected live 
under the constant threat of being 
locked out if they protest; when, as 
in rare cases, they do protest, the 
authorities find them- 
selves unable to intervene, either be- 
cause the premises are not subject 
to control (in situations where a 


rent-control 


landlord or primary tenant retains 
but a single room for himself) or be- 
cause the “first” registration of the 
“new” rental unit has a rental which 
cannot be disturbed by law. It is not 
uncommon to have a _ four-room 
apartment rent for, say, 
month, and to find an adjacent apart- 
ment in the same building with a 
family in each of three rooms—all 
sharing the same kitchen and _bath- 
room—and family paying 
$10 per week per room, for a total 
monthly rental of $130. In short, the 
rent differential here amounts to 550 


each 


per cent. 

The practice is also widespread of 
charging stiff rents, apparently with- 
in the law, for newly-created or “con- 
verted” housing units. A minor al- 
teration costing no more than several 
hundred dollars, for the purpose of 
dividing one apartment into two, is 
sufficient to decontrol the new apart- 
ments. These newly-created apart- 
ments may rent similar space in the 
same rental area at from 3 to 4 times 
the controlled rents and certainly rent 
for much more than _ brand-new 
houses—where the rental averages 


about $2 per square foot. The 
rents in the new, elegant Schwab 
House on Manhattan’s Riverside 


than $3 per 
square foot, even with its elaborate 
services. Yet hundreds 
Ricans are paying from $5 to $10 
per square foot for substandard 
housing. Also in this general cate- 


Drive average less 


of Puerto 


gory is the class of accommoda- 
tions changed from “non-housing” to 
“housing”—where space long used 
for residential purposes is declared 
by a landlord to have been used as 
storage only, or not to have been 
used at all—and presto! it is de- 
controlled. 

Next comes the most frequent as 
well as the most obvious and appall- 
ing abuse, the device of “furnish- 
ing” a room or an apartment with 
skimpy, broken, unsanitary and in- 
adequate items of furniture and fur- 
nishings (which are often not worth 
a junk dealer’s time) in order to 
charge an oppressive rental. Many 
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landlords supply a small fraction of 
the normal quantity of furniture re- 
quired, and the tenants have to buy 
the bulk of what they need to oper- 
ate a household. The total value of 
the furniture generally supplied by 
the landlord is about $50, while 
the tenant’s furniture cost is usually 
in the vicinity of $1,000. Yet, rent is 
about 100 per cent greater because 
the housing accommodation is con- 
sidered “furnished.” Still more ag- 
gravating are the dozens of situations 
where landlords compel tenants to 
sign leases with clauses that the ten- 
ants’ furniture belongs to the land- 
lord, and that they are renting “fur- 
nished accommodations” provided by 
the landlord. 

Then there is the recurring situa- 
tion of renting premises branded as 
unfit for human habitation, which 
have been officially condemned by 
the Department of Housing and 
Buildings, but where, at peril of life 
and limb, tenants reside at obnoxious 
rentals and in absolute ignorance of 
the law. These buildings are owned 
by speculators who neither pay taxes 
nor make repairs—the buying and 
selling of condemned houses is flour- 
today. Outright 
trading in human misery has rarely 


ishing business 


presented a more glaring illustration. 

Another recurrent abuse is that of 
having tenants rent vacant substand- 
ard accommodations, with a 15-per- 
cent increase (this is a joke because 
it is supposed to be voluntary, and 
there cannot be a voluntary increase 
because the tenant is out of possess- 
ion) on express condition that the 
tenants paint the premises and make 
necessary repairs and improvements 
which run into hundreds of dol- 
lars. For the 2-year period of the 
lease that is generally given to the 
tenant, the cost to the tenant of paint- 
ing, repairs and improvements 
amounts to a rent increase of well 
over 100 per cent. 

Thousands of tenants who pay 
legal maximum rents are deliberately 
deprived of painting and repair serv- 
ices, and fear to seek redress from 
the administrative machinery em- 
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ployed by the Rent Commission lest 
the landlord take retaliatory mea- 
sures. Many apartments have not 
been painted in six or seven years; 
the saving this represents to the land- 
lords (based upon the usual 10-per- 
cent reduction granted by the Rent 
Commission where a landlord refuses 
to paint) runs into hundreds of dol- 
lars of value that each tenant is 
cheated of. 

A questionnaire which appeared 
in El Diario no more than fifteen 
times brought forth more than 500 
cases of bonuses paid, advance rents 
paid beyond the legal security limit, 
exorbitant prices charged for furni- 
ture bought as a tie-in with renting, 
and purchases of apartments. Add to 
these clearly criminal abuses the 
hosts of complaints concerning viola- 
tions of the safety, sanitary and 
health wholesale 
sharing of toilet and bath facilities: 
and the renting of basements and 
cellars, and the picture of the housing 
and rent racket in New York City be- 
gins to tax one’s patience. 


ABUSES CONTINUE 


In connection with the foregoing, 


regulations; the 


other illuminating facts have come 
to light, such as annual rent returns 
which exceed or closely approach the 
assessed valuations of buildings (in- 
disputable proof that either the city 
is being cheated of taxes or the ten- 
ants are being fleeced); false esti- 
mates of repair costs; failure to 
report repair work to the city authori- 
ties; wholesale flouting of the laws 
concerning workmen’s compensation, 
social security and unemployment 
insurance for employes; and failure 
to either withhold or pay taxes. 
These abuses have existed for 
years and are increasing. They persist 
because of fear, ignorance and lan- 
guage difficulty. Thousands of tenants 
who have long been paying excessive 
rents are precluded, by a one-year 
statute of limitations, from recover- 
ing overpayments. The revival of the 
right to sue upon these causes would 
be an act of divine justice on the 
part of our lawmakers. And while on 


the subject of recovery of excess 
rents, there are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of tenants who had been 
paying rents on unregistered accom- 
modations prior to May 1, 1950, the 
date of the beginning of the Rent 
Commission’s effectiveness, and where 
gross overcharges have never been 
recoverable by law. In these cases, 
violation of the law seems to have 
the blessing of the lawmakers them- 
selves because no remedy ever existed. 

However, the most painful situa- 
tion, to my mind, is the case that 
exists in one Park Avenue building, 
which is typical. This is an 8-family 
house. All the apartments have the 
same number of rooms and have 
identical facilities. Four tenants pay 
the normal, controlled rental of 
$25 per month. Two Puerto Rican 
and two Negro families each pay 
$15 to $18 per week, or three times 
the prevailing rental in the same 
building. This tremendous differen- 
tial exists because the landlord has 
put into each of these apartments an 
old bed, a filthy mattress, a useless 
table and two broken chairs—furni- 
ture that the Salvation Army would 
refuse to take. These families have 
children who play with the children 
of the other tenants and they all go 
to the same school. However, these 
children are deprived of many things 
because their parents, both mothers 
and fathers, must work so that their 
combined scant earnings can pay 
this oppressive rent. How can these 
Puerto Rican and Negro children, 
all Americans by birth, ever believe 
that there is equal protection of the 
law, that there is equality and fair 
play? What thoughts enter the minds 
of these children as they salute our 
flag and recite, “I pledge allegiance 

. with liberty and justice for all”? 

The continued indifference to these 
abuses and intolerable living condi- 
tions must cease. Corrective action is 
long past due. It is high time that the 
responsible legislators in the City 
Council and the State Legislature 
conduct open hearings to obtain the 
full facts and take the necessary cor- 
rective action. 
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By A. Andras 


Report from Canada 


The smashing defeat administered to the CCF 


in the Ontario elections highlighted labor’s 


failure to campaign effectively a la PAC 


OTTAWA 
HE OUTSTANDING EVENT of the 
T past year was the defeat suffered 
by the CCF in Ontario in November. 
In a matter of ten hours, the party 
was reduced from 21 seats in the 
Legislature to two, its leader Ted 
Jolliffe defeated in his riding, its 
popular vote reduced by over 100,- 
000, its standing in the province (and 
in the nation) almost hopelessly dam- 
aged. How and why? 

It is easy to offer glib answers: 
The freak fortunes of the election 
method, which allots seats out of all 
proportion to votes; the CCF got 
19 per cent of the vote but only 
about 2 per cent of the seats. The 
indifference of the electors; workers 
in particular stayed home by the 
thousands. The relatively good times, 
with steady work and mounting earn- 
ings; inflation has been accepted as 
something inevitable, like original 
sin. These are some of the excuses 
that can be dredged up, but they 
offer little comfort to a party that 
is going to spend four years in the 
valley of humiliation. To the extent 
that misery loves company, the CCF 
may derive some satisfaction from 
the knowledge that the Liberal party 
was almost as badly treated by the 
electorate. 

The election also pointed up the 
failure of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor (CIO counterpart) to do a 
really effective PAC job. The CCL 
has been endorsing the CCF as its 
political arm for eight years, but 
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very clearly there is still a wide gap 
between an official political pro- 
nouncement and the voting decisions 
of the rank and file. CCL-PAC has 
yet to get down to the plant level, 
beyond the small percentage of mem- 
bers who turn up at meetings. Per- 
haps it is too much to expect the 
CCL and the CCF to accomplish, in 
less than a decade, what the British 
Labor party has been getting at for 
40 years. 

Curiously, trade-union membership 
has remained high, but the rate of in- 
crease has been going down. (Harden- 
ing of the arteries?) The limited 
unity of action achieved the year be- 
fore was destroyed in 1951, when the 
Trades and Labor Congress followed 
the AFL in scuttling the united labor 
policy The CCL had 
troubles of its own, partly as a re- 
sult of the Baldanzi-Rieve feud in 
Textile, partly for other reasons, but 
all leading to a general state of un- 
easiness. One bright spot on the 
horizon was a Privy Council decision 
upholding the validity of the closed- 
shop provision after a five-year legal 
battle. 

On the whole, though, labor has 
come out of last year still a strong 
force in the community, firmly en- 
trenched in the country’s basic in- 
dustries (outside of agriculture), 
more widely accepted than ever be- 
fore and with a marked advance in 
its maturity, particularly with regard 
to its interest in foreign affairs. 

Turning to Canada as a whole, an 


committee. 


otherwise unexciting year saw free- 
dom of speech vindicated by Parlia- 
ment in the face of strong sectional 
pressure. The publicly-owned Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation had 
been subjected to a tough campaign 
for allowing such speakers as Bert- 
rand Russell and Anna Freud to 
speak over the airwaves. Various re- 
ligious denominations, which evident- 
ly hold that freedom of speech means 
only freedom to say what is accept- 
able to them, together with some will- 
ing assistants, did their best to have 
censorship imposed on the CBC. To 
their credit, the CBC and the Gov- 
ernment refused to back down. 

The same government has been 
dawdling along in the fat comfort of 
a steamroller majority on other is- 
sues. In place of price controls, it is 
offering the scanty protection of pro- 
hibiting resale price maintenance. It 
has made pensions sans means test 
available at last, after promising 
them for 32 years, but only at age 70 
and at the munificent sum of $40 a 
month. With an eye cocked, as some 
suspect, at an election next summer, 
it has begun to drape its platform 
with nationalism of a sort by sud- 
denly discovering that “Dominion” 
was a term of national abasement, a 
mark of colonialism. So the Domin- 
ion of Canada is to become Canada, 
the Dominion Elections Act will now 
be Canada Elections Act, and so on. 
This is hot stuff in highly national- 
istic Quebec. The Tories, who have 
been wooing Quebec hopefully for 
years, are torn asunder by this, be- 
cause deletion of “Dominion” strikes 
at the very foundation of the imperial 
tie, a pet Tory plank. So the two 
Quebec Tory MPs have been saying 
one thing, Ontario MPs another, the 
party leader nothing at all. What was 
it the Romans said about bread and 
circuses? 

Canada will share the new year 
with its allies in worrying about 
NATO, Korea, disarmament and 
similar world problems. Meanwhile, 
her economy will teeter delicately be- 
tween peace and war, between infla- 
tion and deflation. It’s a lovely world! 
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The Red-lea General Confederation of Labor 
still draws support from patriotic workers 


trying to overcome the high cost of living 


Stalin’s Hold on 3 rench Labor 


By Irving Brown 


European Representative, AFL 


ONTINUING Communist party control of organized 
labor in France threatens the entire defense strategy 
now planned for Western Europe. Unless this situation 
is taken into account and acted upon quickly, all our 
military efforts will merely mean constructing a new 
Maginot Line around a country bound to collapse from 
inward paralysis at the first act of Soviet aggression. 
The greatest contributing factor in France’s internal 
weakness is the continued domination of its trade-union 
movement by the Communist-run General Confederation 
of Labor. This provides the Cominform with 50.000 


cadres entrenched in the most strategic industries in the 
country—a formidable machine when one considers that 
Stalin reportedly once said that, with 150,000 party or- 
ganization secretaries, he ruled the U.S.S.R. With this 
apparatus, the CGT continues to command a majority 
of 60 to 70 per cent in trade-union elections—particularly 
in such basic industries as mining, metals, railroads, gas 
and electricity. 

If and when aggression occurs, this hard-core Com- 
munist organization will pose a danger for France and 
all of Western Europe. Until then, however, it is highly 
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unlikely that the Cominform will precipitate its forces 
into mass sabotage and rebellion, thereby giving the 
Government an excuse to decapitate the party leadership. 
For the most curious feature of French Communism is 
the great discrepancy between its overwhelming voting 
strength in trade-union elections and its failure to insti- 
gate mass actions. For example, last spring in the Renault 
auto factory works-council elections, the CGT won 75 
per cent of the vote; yet a few weeks later, in a strike 
ballot at the same plant, it received only 25 per cent. 
This situation has become almost an absolute rule in 
the French labor scene. The workers vote for the CGT, 
but they will not strike for any length of time unless 
the non-Communist Force Ouvriére and Christian unions 
participate. This fact, which is admitted in internal CP 
discussions, explains the emphasis the Communists have 
placed on their thus far unsuccessful united-front policy. 


ECONOMIC BLACKMAIL 


What makes this paradox possible? The name “CGT,” 
of course, still has a powerful traditional hold on French 
workers, but it doesn’t provide an adequate explanation. 
Neither does the fact that workers vote for many CGT 
leaders on the basis of personal preference. The explana- 
tion is simply that millions of non-Communist French 
workers are today engaging in a form of blackmail in 
order to alleviate their constantly-worsening economic 
plight. They vote for the CGT to frighten the Government 
or management into granting concessions. But whenever 
the CGT goes too far or attempts to strike without the 
non-Communist unions, they pull back. 

In seeking to establish the reasons for Communist 
strength in France, it is a grave error to adopt the over- 
simplified formula, “poverty causes: Communism.” This 
is not only untrue, but dangerous. Certainly, poverty is 
exploited by Communism. But to say that it is the sole 
cause is to overlook the fact (1) that the Communists 
have never won a free election anywhere in the world, 
including Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., and (2) that 
where they are in power, the worst kind of poverty and 
misery reigns. Indeed, the Communist party took over by 
violence in Czechoslovakia, in spite of that country’s great 
social and economic achievements. On the other hand, 
Turkey, with a low standard of living, is a stronghold of 
anti-Communism. 

The crude “economic determinism” argument ignores 
the non-economic, ideological factors which play a major 
role in the lives of so many Europeans. In France, many 
workers who perhaps originally came to Communism for 
economic reasons five or ten years ago, have long since 
taken on much of the rigid pattern of thinking that goes 
with party affiliation. Moreover, the CP’s hard core, which 
will constitute the real menace to France in time of crisis, 
remains unaffected by all improvements in the economic 
and social position of the worker. 

In a sense, the French Communist party has had a 
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thirty-year capital-investment program, which has at last 
borne fruit among the masses in these postwar years of 
ideological disillusionment with the past. I remember 
vividly the day in February 1946, when the Communists 
were still in the Government, and I found myself speak- 
ing on the same platform with Benoit Frachon, the top 
Communist trade-union leader. I listened in astonishment 
as Frachon exhorted the workers: “Produce, produce, al- 
ways produce.” At that time, the average French worker 
was far worse off economically than today. Yet, the CP. 
then at the height of its power, could denounce all those 
who demanded wage increases as saboteurs and Trotsky- 
ites—and get away with it. In this post-Liberation per- 
iod, it could successfully strike a super-patriotic pose and, 
at the same time, exploit the famous French “mystique of 
the Left,” which dates to the French Revolution and has 
produced such anomalies as the name, Radical Socialist, 
borne by one of the most conservative parties in France. 

Another prime factor in Communist strength is the 
Government’s failure to act to halt the flow of funds into 
the Communist party treasury through the CGT. The 
latter, which is still recognized as a bona-fide trade-union 
organization under French law, handles and distributes 
millions of francs. Last summer, for example, the Com- 
munist-controlled works council at the Renault factory 
contributed 1,000,000 francs to the Moscow-organized 
Berlin youth festival. 

Even more serious, the Government gives legitimacy 
and standing to the CGT as a bona-fide French trade 
union, and thus gives it prestige among the working 
people. The Government’s virtual authorization of the 
CGT as a spokesman for the workers makes many work- 
ers feel that the Government is not strong enough to chal- 
lenge the CGT; continued Communist use of terror, to a 
large extent unchallenged, supports this feeling. And if 
the Government cannot stop Communist terror, exercised 
through special CGT squads, how can the average un- 
armed worker defy it? 


NO FAITH IN GOVERNMENT 


Much of French “neutralism,” or rather “defeatism,” 
thus springs from the average worker’s lack of faith in 
the capacity of the Government and the democratic parties 
to crack the disciplined Communist party if and when 
the Red Army should strike. This fear explains why mil- 
lions of workers, who long ago quit the CGT, have not 
become affiliated with the non-Communist trade unions. 

What can one expect, after all, from the average worker 
when the 1950 trade-union laws include as a qualification 
for “representation rights’ whether or not the union 
leaders were patriotic or collaborationist during the 
German occupation, but specifically exempts the period 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact? In other words, special dispen- 
sation is granted, retroactively, to those who betrayed 
France and deserted to the Communazis during 1939 and 
1940. 
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Despite this apparently all-bleak picture, there are im- 
portant forces opposing French Communism. The non- 
Stalinist trade unions, despite their weaknesses and 
divisions, have done much to weaken the Communists’ 
hold on French labor. Here are some of the accomplish- 
ments of anti-Communist labor: 

1. Force Ouvriére and the Christian trade unions 
helped save the political and economic situation in the 
greatest period of French danger, during 1947 and 1943. 

2. Force Ouvriére is the only mass organization which 
has taken an uncompromising position against neutral- 


ism and the Marshall Plan. 
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3. Affiliates of the FO played a decisive role in the 
unloading of Atlantic Pact arms, and continue to do so. 

4. The non-Communist unions have served as a rally- 
ing point against Communist economic demagogy and 
for French rearmament. 

All of these gains have granted the French Govern- 
ment elbow room and breathing space. There is still no 
guarantee that Stalin’s French divisions, when and if he 
gives the word, are incapable of taking power. 

One unfortunate obstacle to a more effective anti-Com- 
munist fight in France is the division between the Christ- 
ian unions and the FO. The former have often embarked 
on united fronts with the Communists. Wherever they 
have gained, it has been at the expense of the FO, and 
not of the CGT, thus making the anti-Communist task of 
the FO more difficult. 
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PARIS BARRICADES, 1947: ‘THE HARD CORE REMAINS UNAFFECTED BY ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENTS’ 


Another obstacle is the lack of leadership “cadres” 
among the non-Communist unions. The excessive purges 
of 1944 and 1945, frequently under Communist instiga- 
tion, undoubtedly contributed to this lack of non-Commu- 
nist manpower. Certainly many of those “purged” for 
alleged collaborationism were guilty, but a large percent- 
age were not, and became victims of a Communist plan to 
eliminate anti-Communist union leaders. Many such anti- 
Communist trade unionists, high and low, are blacklisted 
and are a complete loss to the labor movement. Here 
again is a moral problem for the French: Should Com- 
munist support of Hitler in 1939-40 be overlooked while 
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people who mistakenly supported Vichy, though resisting 
the Nazi occupation, are condemned eternally? 

This question, I believe, needs complete re-evaluation. 
The crimes of the Vichy regime stand condemned in the 
eyes of the world. But in 1952, the time has come to 
determine how many who are labeled “ex-Vichyites” can 
not be accepted back into the free labor movement. The 
Communists have, in France, Italy and Germany, made a 
great virtue of their so-called “reform” of former Nazis 
and Fascists, who have promptly been accepted into their 
ranks. Are the democracies so weak that we cannot, for 
fear of our enemies, open our doors to those who have 
never been convicted of crimes and who could aid in the 
reconstruction of a free labor movement? Are we going 
to fall into the trap laid for us by the Communists? 

Here are a few of the main problems which make 
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COMMUNIST-FIGHTER MOCH: GOV’T MUST HELP 


united anti-Communist action difficult in France. There is 
no single solution to them, but there must be a coordin- 
ated effort on the part of all the sectors of French society. 
Such an effort would include the following steps: 


1. The free labor forces must seek a common basis 
for united action, which can become an attractive alter. 
native for the millions of workers who have already quit) 
Communist-run unions. 

2. The Government must stop dispensing direct or in- 
direct favors to the CGT and must curtail its financial 
power. 

3. Both the Government and the labor movement) 
should allow the rehabilitation of all trade unionists black.) 
listed at Communist instigation in the days of the tri) 
partite coalition government (1944-1947), when thes 
Communists held key posts in the French Government) 
and the purging commissions. 





4. French employers must realize that their present 
wage policy feeds the fires of Communist propaganda. In 
addition, the continuation of employers’ relations with the’ 
CGT (in some cases, preference for it) must be stopped. 

5. The CGT should be denied representation rights as’ 
an organization which is not independent, but is an) 
agency of a foreign power. Furthermore, the 1950 trade. 
union laws should be revised to penalize those who were 
traitors to France during the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 

This entire program, however, can only be successful 
if, at the same time, the trade-union rights of the demo- 
cratic forces are preserved, the economic and social posi- 
tion of the workers is improved, and the employers begin” 
to deal more intelligently with wage demands. Only such? 
drastic action, intelligently coordinated, can finally put! 
Stalin’s French divisions on the defensive. And unless 
the Kremlin’s hold on French labor is broken, the posi- 
tion of the NATO army will be seriously imperiled. 





DEBIT AND CREDIT: THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN 1951 


Debit 
Murder of Harry T. Moore at Mims, Florida 
Bombing of Negro homes in Dallas, Texas 
Killing of John Lester Mitchell in Lousiana 


Murder of Samuel Shepherd and wounding of 
Walter Lee Irvin in Florida 


Cicero, Illinois, riot 
Governor James Byrnes of South Carolina 


Clarendon county, South Carolina, school case 
decision 


Birmingham, Alabama, segregated blood bank 


Appointment of Millard Caldwell, Jr., as federal 
defense administrator 


From the Crisis, organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


Credit 


Admission of Negroes to the Galveston, Texas, Bar 
Association 


Admission of Negroes to Amarillo, Texas, College 
by vote of the school board and admission of Negroes 
to Municipal College at Big Spring, Texas 


Annual Stephen Wise award to the NAACP 


Dropping of racial bars by Pinellas county, Flor- 
ida, medical society 


Fourth annual award of the American Theatre | 
Wing Training Program to Rawn Spearman 


Opening of Constitutional Hall to Dorothy Maynor 
Quaker condemnation of racial bias 

7,749 Bachelors of Art 

446 Masters of Art 

11 Doctors of Philosophy 
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CHAMBERLIN 


INCE THE RECENT DEATH of Max- 
i Litvinov, there has been an 
attempt, by Arthur Upham Pope and 
Alvarez del Vayo, to revive what 
might be called the Litvinov Myth. 
The chief ingredients of this myth 
are the beliefs that Soviet foreign 
policy in the Thirties was devoted to 
peace and international good faith 
and that Litvinov was a powerful 
shaper of this policy. 

I followed a good part of Lit- 
vinov’s career closely during the 
years I spent in Moscow as a jour- 
nalist, from 1922 until 1934. Litvinov 
was less brilliant than his predecessor 
as Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
the maverick aristocrat, George 
Chicherin. But he was an indefatig- 
able worker and a hard bargainer, 
with a ready gift for repartee and 
sarcasm. He had lived in England 
for many years before the First World 
War and his wife, Ivy Low, was 
British. Litvinov was thus one of the 
Soviet Communists who possessed 
some knowledge and understanding 
of Western countries. 

But it is a mistake to 
think of Litvinov as a potent maker 
of policy. He was an old Bolshevik 
and he once disposed of a consider- 
able sum in banknotes which had 
been stolen from the Tiflis State Bank 
and smuggled abroad. But he was 
never of Politburo stature and thus 
had no real voice in formulating the 
policies he executed so skilfully. 

The Western publicists who inter- 
preted Litvinov’s Geneva variations 
on the theme that “peace is indivis- 
ible” as proof of the brimming good- 
will of the Soviet Government only 
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Litvinov Myth 
Still Persists 


proved their own gullibility. Almost 
simultaneously with the Soviet pro- 
posal at Geneva for international dis- 
armament, the Seventh Congress of 
the Communist International was pro- 
claiming in Moscow: 


“The establishment of the united 
front of the working class is the 
decisive link in the preparation of 
the toilers for the forthcoming 
great battles of the second round 
of proletarian revolution.” 


Litvinov’s role in the League of 
Nations was not, as some observers 
naively assumed, that of an independ- 
ent champion of collective security 
and anti-fascism. He was merely a 
technician charged with executing 
Stalin’s design of embroiling the non- 
Communist nations with each other. 

In the light of what happened in 
August 1939, the probability is that, 
if war had broken out earlier on 
some such issue as Spain or Czecho- 
slovakia, Stalin would have bowed 
out. Conclusive proof that Litvinov 
had little to do with the management 
of his own department is the fact 
that he was spared during the purges, 
while almost all his leading subordi- 
nates in the Commissariat: for For- 
eign Affairs were executed or dis- 
appeared into that large Soviet cate- 
gory of “missing, presumed dead.” 

Arthur Upham Pope, whose spec- 
ialty, I think, is Persian art, has the 
dubious distinction of having pub- 
lished during the war a biography of 
Litvinov which contains more his- 
torical bunk than any book I can 
think of, not even excepting the 
works of the Red Dean of Canter- 
bury. Typical are two statements 


which I find on one page, in leafing 
through the book: that Stalin po- 
sesses “the moral courage to admit 
his own errors,” and that collec- 
tivization “brought prosperity to the 
peasants.” 

As head of an organization pom- 
pously entitled “the Committee for 
National Morale,” Pope was dispen- 
sing this sort of stuff throughout the 
war. He is now back at the old stand 
with a letter in the New York Times 
which, besides overrating Litvinov’s 
personal significance, contains the 
following complete inaccuracy: 


“The Western powers had re- 
jected all Litvinov’s plans for col- 
lective security, refused all pro- 
posals for collaboration to restrain 
Hitler, had decided on appease- 
ment as the only way to peace.” 


This refers to the time of Litvinov’s 
dismissal, on May 3, 1939, when 
Britain and France were completely 
committed to go to war in the event 
of aggression against Poland! They 
honored _ that four 
months later. The Soviet Union pre- 
ferred to take part in the aggression 
against Poland. Whom does Arthur 
Upham Pope think he can fool, now? 

Even more amazing is Alvarez del 
Vayo’s tribute to Litvinov’s imagin- 
ary services to the cause of peace 
and international good faith: 


commitment 


“It was Litvinov who, not in 
theory but in practice, concluded 
the most exemplary non-aggression 
pacts with Russia’s border states 
. .. who presented the League with 
a definition of aggression that has 
never been improved upon. 


Mr. del Vayo forgets, but others 
will not forget, that the Soviet Union 
violated those “exemplary pacts of 
non-aggression” at the first oppor- 
tunity and has since given a long 
series of practical illustrations of 
Litvinov’s definition of aggression. 
The Litvinov myth did enough harm 
in the Thirties by creating the impres- 
sion that there was a fundamental 
difference between Communist and 
Fascist aggression; it should be vig- 
orously scotched beyond possibility 
of revival. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Chief of the ‘Debunkers’ 


Reviewed by William B. Hesseltine 
Professor of History, 
University of Wisconsin 


Years of Madness. 
By William E. Woodward. 
Putnam’s. 311 pp. $4.00. 


THERE WAS A TIME, several decades 
ago, when the late William E. Wood- 
ward was famous, or infamous, as 
the chief of the “debunker” school 
of popular history. Of course, he was 
not the first to shatter popular icons 
in the niches of patriotism, but the 
so-called “scientific” historians, who 
had been making careful investiga- 
tions for half a century, had suc- 
ceeded in presenting their researches 
in such illegible prose that the great 
mass of the semi-literate public had 
gained no inkling of their subversive 
work. Woodward was the most promi- 
nent of a group of journalists, re- 
formed novelists and __pulpeteers- 
translate the 
monographs of the scholars into jour- 
nalese. When Woodward attempted 
to make George Washington into a 
human 


turned-historians to 


task—he 
loosed a storm which rivaled in in- 


being—no easy 


tensity, if not in significance, the 
tempest which Charles A. Beard pro- 
duced when he suggested that the 
Founding Fathers had sense enough 
to tell a dollar from a Continental 
note. 

One consequence—probably of 
mixed good—emerged from the work 
of Woodward and the debunkers. 
The popularizers made money from 
their painful grubbing into the mono- 
graphs of the professors. The situa- 
tion eventually aroused the cupidity 
of the academicians, who, in time, 
began to attempt to imitate the lit- 
erary excellence of the popular 
writers. The literacy of the profes- 
sors increased remarkably, and if 
their scholarship suffered a bit in 
their search for sensationalism, the 
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percentage of scholarly monographs 
composed in Germanic prose and 
parading pedantry noticeably de- 
clined. Even—despite the mythology 
which continues to infuse the think- 
ing of publishers—a number of 
PhD dissertations came to be 
written with vigor, sparkle and the 
rudiments of style. And occasionally 
a literate professor (witness Harry 
Williams’s Lincoln and His Generals) 
hits the jackpot of a book-club selec- 
tion. The contributions to scholarship 
of Woodward and the debunkers may 
not have been remarkable, but their 
contributions to scholars have been 
sometimes tangible and always tan- 
talizing. 

The controversy over the “debunk- 
ers” has long since faded away, and 
no one is surprised any more when 
a jacket on a history book promises 


> revelations. 


“new and provocative’ 
Such statements no longer produce 
a run on the bookstores, with pur- 
chasers sneaking off to haymows to 
read the forbidden thrillers. 

William E. Woodward’s last book, 
posthumously published, ought to be 
considered in the light of what popu- 
lar history once was, rather than in 
connection with what it has become. 
At the beginning of the volume, he 
asserted that “what I have in mind, 
in writing this book, is to reveal 
the utter and cruel absurdity of the 
[civil] war, and to show how it 
could have been avoided without loss 
to any American citizen.” Further, he 
asserted that “war is the craziest of 
all the adventures to which civilized 
people give their time, their money, 
and their lives,” and that “the story 


of the Civil War, if truthfully told, 
sounds like the group experiences of 
a nation of madmen.” 

This theme and thesis has all the 
earmarks of the fine spirit of the old 
debunkers. “Years of madness” they 
were indeed, but the theme is no 
longer either new or provocative. 
Long ago, George Milton pronounced 
the Civil War “needless,” Jim Ran- 
dall defined the men of 1860 a “blun- 
dering generation,” Avery Craven 
demonstrated that it was a “repres- 
sible conflict,’ and Arthur Cole 
thought secession unjustified. And, 
but recently, Ken Stampp has ex- 
plored the labyrinths of rhetoric and 
emotion from which men sought to 
escape by war. And each of these ad- 
dressed a popular audience that once, 
before the debunkers made the his- 
torians literate, was the exclusive 
hunting ground of the popularizers. 
The theme and thesis are no longer 
new and provocative. Only madmen 
or polemicists assert today that the 
Civil War was justified, just as only 
gangsters dispute that “war is the 
craziest of all adventures.” 

But, although the theme is neither 
Woodward 
brought to it a vigorous exposition. 
He sketched the background of the 


“growing quarrel,” and discussed the 


new nor _ provocative, 


issues of slavery, tariff, territories 
and banking with a sure touch which 
made up in conviction what it lacked 
in detail. Woodward’s talent lay 
principally in the ability to draw a 
verbal picture with the fewest pos- 
sible words—like a Thurber cartoon 
—leaving the reader to fill in the de- 
tails. Years of Madness is character- 
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ized by an economy of words, a lack 
of elaboration, and a clarity of pre- 
sentation. 

Once the causes of the war, the 
description of the opening events, 
and a comparison of the two em- 
battled sides were out of the way, 
Woodward settled down to a run- 
ning account of military affairs. “The 
purpose of this book,” he interjected 
in the middle of the story, “is to shed 
fresh light on the Civil War, to show 
that it was a succession of blunders.” 
Unfortunately, although the bulk of 
the book deals with the armed con- 
flict, the author failed in his purpose. 
He showed, of course, the normal 
amount of stupidity among generals, 
and the interfering ineptitude of 
politicians, but, for the most part, 
his scant word pictures add up to 
no more than a routine recitation of 
battles and campaigns. Unfortunately, 
too, the whole book is filled with 
minor errors—for which the pub- 
lisher, in the case of a posthumous 
work, must be held responsible. But, 
whatever the inaccuracies or the in- 
adequacies, Woodward leaves with 
the reader an impression of an un- 
necessary war which was badly man- 
aged in every aspect. He has not 
deigned to load his account with 
spurious descriptions of heroism or 
to shield the blunderers with plati- 
tudinous apologies. The conclusion— 
even though the evidence does not al- 
ways demonstrate it—is sound. 

This is not the best, by any means, 
of Woodward’s books. It is, however, 
a good sample of his method, and it 
may serve as a reminder of the 
days when such an approach was 
roundly reviled by all nervous de- 
fenders of the established order. If 
this book is neither new nor provoca- 
tive, it is a tribute to those “debunk- 
ers” who first translated the conclu- 
sions of scholars for popular illum- 
ination. Historians write better today 
than they did a generation ago, and 
for this, too, they owe a vote of 
thanks to the late William E. Wood- 
ward. Woodward himself injected a 


little sanity into other years of mad- 
ness. 
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The Season’s Difference. 


By Frederick Buechner. 
Knopf. 303 pp. $3.50. 


THIS IS THE SECOND novel—the 
first was A Long Day’s Dying—of 
a writer whom his publishers de- 
scribe as a native of New York City, 
a graduate of Princeton, and a man 
in his mid-twenties. In its achieve- 
ment, the novel is a very mixed affair. 
Buechner writes admirably when he 
is intent on his story. Much of the 
time, however, he seems to be think- 
ing only of the kind of story he wants 
to write and congratulating himself 
on having eluded the vulgar realists 
for the superior company of Jane 
Austen, Henry James and E. M. 
Forster. At such times, he produces 
an inflated prose which makes no 
sense in this context, as far as I can 
see, beyond advertising its affinity to 
the prose of The Spoils of Poynton. 
And at such times Buechner reminds 
us—inadvertently—that if the old 
realistic novel has come to have its 
well-worn formulas, so also has the 
other kind of novel. 

This other kind of novel prefers 
wisdom to experience, and Buechner 
is the pattern of a young owl. It 
views life not harshly but with ironic 
affection, as Buechner does when he 
makes his hero, on leaving a circus, 
give “unspoken thanks for a life of 
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which his only fear was that he loved 
it too dearly.” (It is to be doubted 
that Jane Austen, Henry James or 
E. M. Forster ever made such large 
claims for their characters.) For its 
setting, this kind of novel tends to 
shun the big city and small town 
which are the classic purlieus of real- 
ism. The scene is the charmed pas- 
toral circle of the country house and 
summer season. The protagonists are 
people whose wealth and education 
afford them a precarious freedom. 
The action is provided by the sud- 
den intrusion of God, death, sex, 
children or the lower classes—any 
one of these or, as in Buechner, all 
of them. 

This is the general formula, to 
which Buechner has made additions 
peculiar to himself and, as I think, 
to the shady religiosity and gratui- 
tous sentiment of the age of The 
Cocktail Party, when the parlor saint 
has replaced the parlor Boshevik. 
One man dies of a broken neck while 
trying to join the children in their 
tree house. Another, the hero, is 
visited by angels—an episode in 
which we recognize the stock “mir- 
acle” of so much present-day writing, 
not only in the luxurious circum- 
stances in which the prodigy occurs 
but in the fact that the point of it is 
made to consist in whether people 
are generous enough to credit it 
rather than in whether it really hap- 
pened. Then, following these disturb- 
ances, there is the usual ordeal in the 
charmed enclosure, the tears, the 
hard words. Everyone is tried and 
some fail the test and the prize is to 
the truly sensitive. And when the 
cocktail tray is finally dashed to the 
floor, we know that we have wit- 
nessed the fall of the false Host on 
which we casual sinners habitually 


feed. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Yet, as I say, The Season’s Differ- 
ence is often very engaging. It is 
capable of throwing off self-con- 
sciousness and becoming absorbed in 
itself. “With a muffled explosion and 
an expectant roar from the grand- 
stands, the spangled man was shot 
from the cannon into a net, where he 
bounced twice, and then fell to his 


feet on the ground, tossed back his 
long hair with a quick nod of his 
head and, bowing, extended his right 
arm to accept the acclaim due him.” 
Anyone, I think, will admire the 
economy of this sentence, the justness 
of the tossed-back hair and extended 
arm. Indeed, Buechuer is apt to be 
good on the subject of circuses and 





games and fireworks, the look of 
houses and gardens, the effects of 
weather, the conversation of children. 
And if he sadly attenuates the spirit 
of the tradition he works in, he 
nevertheless inherits its ability to 
shape a scene. The Season’s Differ- 
ence is like a well-constructed soap- 


bubble. 





A Korean Patriot’s Story 


My Forty Year Fight for Korea. 
By Louise Yim. 
Wyn. 313 pp. $3.50. 


LouisE Yim has been one of the 
flaming patriots of Japanese-occupied 
Korea. Born in Korea, working her 
way through schools in the U.S.A. in 
order to serve her people, Louise 
Yim was the gallant little lady who, 
in 1947, brought the Korean question 
before the UN to the discomfiture of 
the major world powers. It is a pro- 
voking, moving, emotion-packed book 
which reveals in full detail the utter 
brutality of the Japanese militarist 
occupation of Korea—an occupation 
that makes the British in India ap- 
From 1910 
through 1945, the Korean people 


pear as_ benefactors. 
was systematically robbed, brutal- 
ized, and intellectually castrated. And 
Louise Yim paints the story, as an 
eye-witness, in paragraphs that hold 
you until you read right through to 
the last page. 

Louise Yim’s earliest experiences 
were in underground 
units of schoolgirls to fight back 
against the Japanese invaders. She 
reveals herself as a 100 per cent 
Korean—“the Irish of the Orient”— 
and strikes a warm chord in the heart 


organizing 


of any militant democrat in telling 
of her early struggles. Her story of 
the 1919 Korean independence up- 
rising is dramatic but unfortunately 
much, much too short. She comments 
bitterly on the fact that Korea rose 
against the Japanese because it 
believed in Woodrow Wilson’s prin- 
ciple of the self-determination of 
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nations. Versailles and the West were 
unmoved, however, as the heroic 
Korean patriots were butchered by 
the thousands. 

During the 1920s, after the Soviet 
Union had established its regime in 
the Far East, hundreds of Korean 
patriots passed from Japanese-occu- 
pied Korea into Soviet territory and 
the North Korean Communist regime 
of today found its genesis there under 
Communist auspices. She then re- 
lates how she left Japan after the 
Japanese police used the 1923 earth- 
quake to mask a brutal mass-murder 
of Koreans in Japan, underlines the 
statement she heard when she met 
Rhee on American soil: 

“Right now the American people 
and their government are trying 
to be friendly with the Japanese. 
They believe the lies the Japanese 
tell. They will not believe our 
story, even after these [Louise 
Yim’s] pictures are printed. They 
will call us warmongers. . . .” 


Louise Yim is bitter about the long 
indifference of Americans to Korea, 
a bitterness that stems from the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, 
which saw America ignoring a mu- 
tual-aid treaty with Korea because, 
at that time, America was backing 
Japan against Russia. 

Louise Yim returned to Korea in 
1932, with her own money and the 
funds of friends, to promote the 
cause of education for her heroic 
people. She again emphasizes that, 


2 


indifferent to 
the Korean independence movement, 
more thousands of Koreans streamed 
into Soviet territory, while others 
went to China’s Yenan to plead for 
aid from the Chinese Red Army. 
These young Koreans, Louise Yim 
notes, “were one day to become the 
shock troops of the North Korean 
Army.” And when dreadful famine 
swept Korea in 1938, she says, only 
Eleanor Roosevelt published an ac- 
count of the affair. 

Korean resistance and _ patriotic 
sabotage of the Japanese continued 
through the Pacific War, and this 
struggle was 1943 
when the Cairo Declaration prom- 
ised Korea independence “in due 


” 


course.... 


while America was 


reinforced in 


The most dramatic section of the 
book is that which describes how, 
when the Soviet machine moved into 
North Korea after Japan’s surrender, 
the Americans seemed impotent and 
without any plan. Not until early 
September did the Americans arrive 
and, says Louise Yim, armed Japa- 
nese shot down and killed three Kor- 
eans who tried to greet General John 
R. Hodge, the arriving American 
“The slaughter had 
taken place before the general’s eye,” 
reports Louise Yim. “He announced 
that he was not going to punish the 
Japanese. They had been carrying 


:99 


commander. 


out ‘normal police duties. 
Retention of Japanese soldiers as 
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American-used MPs further shocked 
the Koreans, as did alleged American 
fraternization with Korean collabor- 
ators and black-marketeers. Louise 
Yim, in desperation as South Korean 
resentment against the Americans 
mounted with the stupidity they saw, 
sought out an American major, who 
complained: 


“Thirty million people and they 
expect an untrained army of com- 
bat soldiers to become civilian 
administrators! This is bunk! 
Somebody in Washington made a 
serious error... .” 


Louise Yim is bitter—terribly bit- 
ter—about the way American un- 


preparedness and stupidity provided 
fuel for the Communist propaganda 
machine in Korea. But she felt that 
one source was found in Washington, 
when she visited Hodge’s political 
advisor and he shouted at her: “The 
United States is the most powerful 
country in the world. Korea will do 
what we say it will do.” She also 
notes that the State Department’s 
lower echelons seemed to get their 
advice from a curious Korean who, 
Yim felt, “was friendly to people who 
were close to pro-Soviet groups. I 
was shocked to learn that some people 
in the State Department took his 
word as authoritative.” 


And then, just before Communist 
might plunged across the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel, Secretary of State 
Acheson made his famous January 12 
statement, which, in effect, wrote 
off Korea. Says Miss Yim: “. . . from 
this point on, Korea would have to 
borrow time from the gods, for cer- 
tainly time no longer belonged to us.” 

This dramatic, passionate book 
raises many questions. One is that 
an investigation of our postwar ad- 
ministration of Korea and the State 
Department’s policy vis-a-vis Korea 
is certainly in order. Certainly we 
cannot plan for the future unless we 
really understand the past. 
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Crisis in Freedom. 
By John C. Miller. 
Little, Brown. 253 pp. $3.50. 


UNTIL QUITE RECENTLY, history 
books tended’ to fall into one of two 
categories: authoritative and dull, or 
partisan and sparkling. Professor 
John C. Miller of Stanford has al- 
ways in the past succeeded in com- 
authority with readability 
and, in this short, brilliant study of 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, he has 
lived up to his past achievement. 

In 1798, the Federalists, convinced 
that the Jeffersonians were American 
agents of the 
passed a series of measures to coun- 
‘teract this supposed threat. These 
laws, known as the Alien, Sedition 


bining 


French Revolution, 


and Naturalization Laws, were passed 
at a time when the Jeffersonians were, 
because of their pro-French views, at 
the nadir of their authority and in- 
in the United States. The 
American people were thoroughly 
and justifiably angry at the French 
for their shabby treatment of Amer- 
ican envoys, known to history as the 
“XYZ Affair.” 

But instead of using these laws up- 
on French agents, of which there 
were actually very few indeed, the 
Federalist administration turned them 
on their political opponents and 


fluence 
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proceeded under the Sedition Act to 
try, and lock up, the most prominent 
Jeffersonian newspaper editors. The 
American people, while quite pre- 
pared to take strong action against 
agents of a foreign power, refused to 
support this perversion of justice, 
and the Sedition Act soon became a 
public monument to Federalist in- 
iquity. The Jeffersonian victory in 
the election of 1800 was due, at least 
in part, to public reaction against the 
Adams administration for its attempt 
to suppress freedom of the press. 

It is easy in studying this period 
to emerge as an unqualified partisan 
of Thomas Jefferson, but Professor 
Miller has not fallen into this trap. 
He discusses Jefferson’s ambiguous 
conduct in connection with the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions and 
his highly uncreditable support of 
the vicious and thoroughly malignant 
editor Callander. Nor does Miller un- 
derestimate the danger that the 
French, who then had Great Britain 
within an inch of defeat, represented 
to the infant United States. The issue 
in 1798, Miller correctly points out, 
was not “Should the United States de- 
fend itself against French attack or 


subversion?” but “How should the 
United States defend itself?” All but 
a few fanatic Francophiles without 
responsible leadership were prepared 
to defend their country against the 
French, but the Federalists insisted 
that opposition to their views on na- 
defense equivalent to 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Professor Miller draws no contem- 
porary parallel, but it seems to me 
that one can and should be drawn. 
This same Federalist logic is loose in 
the United States today, and should 
be combated as vigorously as it was 
in 1798. Readers of THE New Leap- 
ER are, of course, familiar with Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin’s frequently 
repeated assertion that many who 
took different views of Yalta, or any 
of fifty other contemporary prob- 
lems, were objectively pro-Commu- 
nist. The similar Stalinist rejection 
of the distinction between objective 
and subjective guilt was brilliantly 
described by Koestler in Darkness at 
Noon. But democrats cannot accept 
this logic, which Daniel Bell entitled 
a “Theory of Amalgam,” and they 
must today fight to see that it is not 
incorporated into public policy. 


tional was 
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By Granville Hicks 


White Collar or Straitjacket? 


WE LIVE in a society we don’t un- 
derstand, and what’s more, we know 
we don’t understand it. We therefore 
turn with excitement to a book such 
as David The 
Crowd, which offers us new, exciting 


Riesman’s Lonely 
ways of thinking about life in twen- 
tieth-century America. C. Wright 
Mills’s White Collar (Oxford, $5.00) 
is another such guidebook, less reli- 
able, I think, than Riesman’s, but up 
to a point useful. 

Mills tells 


us, was made up of self-employed 


The old middle class, 


enterprisers; in the early nineteenth 
century, it probably constituted 80 
per cent of the working population. 
But by 1870, the self-employed were 
only a third of the labor force, and 
by 1940 only a fifth. The decline of 
the independent farmer began fifty 
years ago, and became acute in the 
°20s. In the same period, big busi- 
ness took over not only the manufac- 
the distribution of 
goods, and the position of the small 


ture but also 


businessman became more and more 
precarious. 

But as the old middle class shrank 
from 33 per cent of the labor force 
in 1870 to 20 per cent in 1940, the 
new middle class rose from 6 per 
cent to 25 per cent. The new middle 
class is made up of managers (10 
per cent), salaried professionals (25 
per cent), salespeople (25 per cent). 
and office workers (40 per cent). Its 
members, like the wage workers, are 
employed by others and, by and 
large, are better paid than the wage 
workers. But the differences are lev- 
eling off, and the prestige of the 
white-collar job is declining. 

In the longest and most interest- 
ing section of the book (under such 
catchy chapter headings as “The 
Managerial Demiurge,” “The Great 
Salesroom,” “The Enormous File”), 
Mills describes the various white- 
collar worlds. In the field of man- 
agement, he points out, the white- 
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collar worker has the best opportu- 
nity to rise into the upper-income 
brackets, but he reminds us that suc- 
cess in management seems to depend 
less and less on what were once re- 
garded as the indispensable virtues 
of the business man—honesty, thrift, 
hard work, and determination. Per- 
sonality and a gift for manipulation 
are the qualities that count today; 
it is the fixer who gets ahead. In the 
professions, the clinic and the law 
factory employ more and more peo- 
ple and set the tone for the inde- 
pendents. As for the intellectuals, they 
find it increasingly difficult to sur- 
vive unless they are affiliated with 
the bureaucracies of either business 
or Government. 

But it is among the salespeople 
and the office workers that the great 
expansion of the new middle class 
has taken place. Mills gives a strik- 
ing account of the development of 
a modern department store, showing 
how relationships have been de- 
personalized at the same time that 
“personality” has become the great 
asset in selling. Equally impressive 
is his description of the huge offices 
that 
ment 


and Govern- 
Here 


rationalization 


modern business 
have made necessary. 
mechanization and 
are in full swing, and the distinctions 
between a worker at a factory ma- 
worker at 
machine become fainter and fainter. 


Mills finds little to be said for the 


life led by members of the new mid- 


chine and a an office 


le class. The work seldom provides 
any satisfactions in itself, and they 
live for their leisure hours. Leisure 
is important not only because it gives 
direct satisfaction, but also because 
it provides opportunities for assert- 
ing the white-collar worker’s claim to 
prestige. More and more rarely, Mills 
asserts, do white-collar workers ex- 
pect to get ahead; they have aban- 
doned the old dream of success, and 
are willing to settle for security. 


Since the new middle class already 
constitutes a large proportion of the 
population, and is certain to grow, 
one naturally wonders what influence 
it will exert on the national life. Mills 
holds out little hope that it will be 
beneficial. He does expect a growth 
of white-collar unions, but these un- 
ions, he thinks, will be narrowly 
conservative. In politics, he holds, 
the white-collar workers will thought- 
lessly accept the two-party system or 
expand the ranks of the indifferent. 

It is, in short, a gloomy picture 
that he paints, and there is reason 
for gloom. The industrial revolution, 
which the Western world and espe- 
cially the United States accepted so 
eagerly, plunged us almost unawares 
into a system of mass production, 
mass distribution, and mass commu- 
nication of unparalleled complexity. 
Every traditional type of human rela- 
tionship is transformed; every famil- 
iar rule of human conduct is called 
into question. 

Mills therefore, be taken 
quite seriously, but it may be that, 


must, 


at just this moment, things aren’t 
quite as bad as he says they are. In 
The Lonely Crowd, Riesman warned 
against the danger that, in our fear 
and indignation, we may overlook 
some of the values, cultural as well 
as material, of mass civilization. 
Jacques Barzun in the current Parti- 
san Review enters a well-documented 
caveat against the wholesale indict- 
ment of contemporary culture. We 
may be, as Mills says, drifting “to- 
ward a society in which men are the 
managed personnel of a_ garrison 
state,” but that is not to say that we 
have arrived at that point yet or that 
our arrival is inevitable. 

In any case, nobody but a few 
die-hard agrarians believes that we 
either can or should abandon mass 
production. We know now that it is 
possible for us to produce not only 
all the necessities but also a vast 
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variety of luxuries—for everybody 
—and we will not voluntarily return 
to an economy of scarcity. The ques- 
tion is how we can retain—and mul- 
tiply, and more equitably distribute 
—such advantages while curbing the 
tendencies in the mass-production 
system that threaten the health of 
the individual and of society. 

My quarrel with Mills is not that 
he doesn’t know the answer (nobody 
does), but that he acts as if he did. 
White Collar has a militantly radical 
tone, but no radical program. Mills 
is constantly scolding this group or 
ihat for cowardice, failure of nerve, 
or escapism, and yet he never says 
what these groups ought to be doing. 

One of Mills’s masters is Marx, 
and although he is a free-wheeling 
revisionist, I gather that he believes 
in some kind of Marxist revolution, 
a transfer of power from one class 
to another. This is most clearly sug- 
gested in his angry attack on the 
theory of the managerial revolution; 
power, he insists, is not in the hands 
‘of the managers but in the hands of 
the property owners. “At the foun- 
tainheads of public decision,” he 
writes elsewhere, “there are power- 
ful men who do not themselves suffer 
the violent results of their own deci- 
sions.” Always he seems to imply the 
existence of an oligarchy, a little 
group of the rich and powerful who 
could and should be dispossessed. 

Yet the whole lesson of his book 
is that the apparatus of mass pro- 
duction and distribution is in some 
sense autonomous. In speaking of his 
store, ~ he 
writes: “It is hard to say who owns 


imaginary department 


. . It is self-creative and 
self-perpetuating and nobody owns 
it.” Perhaps, as he intimates, there are 
highly privileged, almost completely 
irresponsible individuals at the cen- 
ter of the system. But even so, would 
their elimination make the lives of 
white-collar workers one whit more 
meaningful than they are now? 
Mills’s refusal to be explicit on 
these points makes me suspect that 
he knows he has no revolutionary 
program that will stand scrutiny. Yet 
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he insists on expressing the moral 
indignation and the sense of moral 
superiority that are the revolution- 
ary’s birthright. He sternly rebukes 
the intellectuals as a class for turn- 
ing away from politics. “The simple 
fact,” he says, “is that they lack the 
will.” The “alienation of the intel- 
lectuals” he calls “a lament and a 
form of collapse into self-indulgence.” 
The difficulties of effective political 
action, he admits, are great, but he 
insists that the intellectuals are “be- 
trayed by what is false within them.” 
It could be so, but one has a right 
to make such charges only if one is 
willing to say what the intellectuals 
could and should be doing. And Mr. 
Mills does not say. 

His unimplemented revolutionary 
zeal involves him in some strange 
paradoxes. He finds himself, for in- 
stance, in the position of deploring 
the prosperity that the United States 
has enjoyed in greater degree than 
any other country: “People experi- 
encing such a history of increasing 
and uninterrupted material content- 
ment,” he writes, “are not likely to 
develop economic resentments that 
would turn their political institutions 
into means of ideological conflict, or 
turn minds into political 
forums.” What a catastrophe! 

He discovers and deplores what he 
calls “a literature of resignation.” 
“In The Hucksters, The Gilded 
Hearse, Death of a Salesman, The Big 


Wheel,” he writes, “the externally 


their 


successful are portrayed as internal 
failures, as obnoxious, guilt-ridden, 
ulcerated people of uneasy con- 
science.” Such books strengthen “a 
Reader’s Digest or a Peace of Mind 
philosophy,” he says, forgetting that 
the failure of success has been a 
familiar theme of modern American 
fiction from Howells to the present. 
The meaninglessness of success in a 
business economy has been one of 
the principal arguments of the critics 
of capitalism, and in deploring the 
novelists’ emphasis on meaningless- 
ness Mills curiously finds himself in 
the same corner as John Chamberlain. 


In his introduction, Mills writes: 


“In terms of social philosophy, 
this book is written on the as- 
sumption that the liberal ethos, as 
developed in the first two decades 
of this century by such men as 
Beard, Dewey, Holmes, is now 
often irrelevant, and that the 
Marxian view, popular in_ the 
American ‘thirties, is now often 
inadequate.” 


The assumption is correct in both 
its parts, and Mills makes some im- 
portant contributions to the process 
of creating a new and viable philos- 
ophy of society. But the value of his 
work is limited by his insistence on 
clinging to his image of himself as 
a radical. 

What is radicalism today? To 
radical air without 
answering that question is a form of 
irresponsibility, a way of escape. Ed- 
mund Wilson has carried over from 
his Marxist days an attitude of not 


assume the 


merely intellectual, but also moral, 
superiority. Irving Howe, who ap- 
plauds Mills’s radicalism as he de- 
plored the lack of radicalism in Ries- 
man’s book, never convinces us that 
what he is approving is more than a 
gesture. Dwight Macdonald is an- 
other who has sometimes represented 
himself as a simon-pure radical, al- 
though in reviewing White Collar he 
admits that he feels “helpless and 
confused.” He thinks, as I do, that 
Mills also feels helpless and confused, 
but that he won’t admit it. 
to be 

whether the radical stereotype isn’t 
preventing good men, Mills among 


The question raised is 


them, from contributing as much as 
they are able to contribute to the 
understanding and control of social 
processes. The broad tendencies of 
our society are fairly clear and al- 
together terrifying. If someone has 
a practical plan by which the evils 
of a mass society can be abolished or 
avoided, let him, by all means, an- 
nounce it. But in the absence of such 
a plan, hadn’t we better make the 
most of the advantages, the adapta- 
tions, the resistances, the loopholes, 
that have been found to exist or can 
be discovered? Why not drop the 
radical pose and get down to work? 











SHIPLEY 


HIS HAS BEEN a season of bad 
Wane Current playwrights seem 
unable to provide us with true art. 
Faced with the quick failure of play 
after play, producers reach for 
dramas that have already succeeded 
and try to dress up the proven ma- 
terial in a new, attractive form. Of 
the twenty-three plays running on 
write, six are hold- 


overs from last season and another 


Broadway as I 


six are revivals. Shakespeare, Shaw 
and O’Neill have each had two plays 
on Broadway this season. 

The two by O’Neill have just 
opened. They are not commercial 
stop-gaps, for they are presented by 
companies devoted to giving the pub- 
lic good theater: Anna Christie at 
the City Center (now moved to the 
Lyceum Theater), and Desire Under 
the Elms at the ANTA Playhouse. 

Desire Under the Elms' is as hard 
and inhospitable as the rocky New 
England soil where it is set. The 
figures grimly work out their destiny, 
pressed by the forces of nature 
around them and within. Their de- 
sires are so imperious that “hunger” 
is a better word. 

Old Ephraim Cabot wants to keep 
his farm—so much that he has the 
impulse to destroy it rather than 
leave it when he dies. But he also 
wants a warm bed through the cold 
New England nights and, in spite of 


. Desire Under the Elms. By Eugene O'Neill. Di- 
rected by Harold Clurman, At the ANTA Play- 
house. 

2. Anna Christie. By Eugene O'Neill. Directed by 
Michael Gordon. At the Lyceum Theater. 

. Kiss Me Kate, Music and Lyrics by Cole Porter. 
Book by Sam and Bella Spewack. Choreography 
by Hanya Holm. Staged by John C. Wilson, 

4. Pal Joey. Music by Richard Rodgers. Lyries by 

Lorenz Hart. Book by John O'Hara. Staged by 

Robert Alton, At the Broadhurst Theater, 


w 
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al 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Mid-Season Round 
Of Revivals 


his 76 years, he takes a young wife, 
Abbie. Abbie wants the security of 
the farm she has married; to keep it 
hers, she must give Ephraim a child. 
To make sure of an heir, she seduces 
Ephraim’s son Eben—who wants the 
farm himself, but also wants revenge 
on his father for his mother’s death 
from overwork. 

Then, with the fierce fatality of a 
winter storm, Eben and Abbie fall 
in love. Some words of Ephraim’s 
make Eben think Abbie has used him 
as a tool. To prove that she loves 
him more than she wants the farm, 
Abbie kills their child. Fiercely, Eben 
repels her, but in the final hour finds 
the manhood to take her hand and 
step forward with her to share the 
guilt. 

The production, after a slow open- 
ing in the rhythm of a death march, 
deepens with the intensity of the 
story. The farmhouse designed by 
Mordecai Gorelik holds the mood 
and the acting of Carol Stone, as 
Abbie, draws the emotions as a focus 
of warmth amid the general gloom 
and cold. Desire Under the Elms is a 
twisted story of spirits warped and 
lives broken by gnawing hunger and 
rocky soil. 

Anna Christie® is another story of 
warped spirits, but its “desire” turns 
not toward lust but toward purifica- 
tion. Anna, raped by her cousin, then 
hospitalized after two years of prosti- 
tution, comes from the Midwest to 
seek rest with her father on the sea. 
On his barge, she finds peace and 
returning decency—so that when a 
sailor comes out of the fog into her 
heart, she will not marry him with a 


lie. She tells her past. And out of her | 
father’s despair and the sailor’s fury 
surge hopes for happier days. 

Anna Christie is a good play to 
watch. Its symbolism, like its scene, 
is a bit foggy, with the sailor repre- 
senting both a strong individual (and 
a Catholic) and a figure that rises 
from the “ol’ devil sea” to help re- 
store Anna. Then, too, sweet Celeste 
Holm is miscast as the bitter, then 
strong-willed Anna. But there is con- 
stant action through the interplay of 
character; the revelation of human 
nature is keen and clear; and the 
tumult of the action somehow achieves 
the final hope of peace. 


Two other revivals, musicals both, | 


call for a brief word. I am sorry Kiss 
Me Kate® came back from its tour 
for so brief an engagement. Its take- 
off on Shakespeare’s The Taming of 
the Shrew is intelligent, delightful, 
and in the best of taste. It will have 
more revivals. 

Pal Joey* is something else again. 
It has been brought back with good 
choreography, good dancing, music 
as good as ever, and good-looking 
gals—everything but good taste. The 
main character is a complete heel, 
living on a wealthy woman while 
chasing other chippies; yet we are 
supposed to follow his exploits in a 
sympathetic mood. 

The authors perhaps thought they 
were avoiding sentimentality at the 
end, by having Joey turn from the 
sweet little girl who loves him to 
follow the first good-looking damsel 
that walks by—“To thine own self 
be true,” or some such thing. But a 
better way of putting it might be: 
“Once a heel, always a heel.” The 
audience is left wondering just whose 
“pal” Joey is. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 

uin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 

eatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Cites Evidence that Washington 
Was Not Indifferent to Religion 


In the January 7 issue of THE New LEADER, 
Max Nomad states that George Washington’s 
“total indifference to religion is a matter of 
general knowledge.” In his Farewell Address, 
however, Washington said: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness—these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. .. . 
Let it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. What 
ever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

New York City JoserpH M. BRENNAN 


Says Bread Authorities 
Oppose Rorty Thesis 

Very sorry indeed am I to see THE NEw 
LEADER printing James Rorty’s “The Coming 
Revolution in Bread” [THe New Leaner, De- 
cember 17]. 

A year ago, I started on a thorough investi- 
gation of bread, bakeries, millers, and all. I 
started with Rorty and took off from his view- 
point, thinking he was right. It did not take 
long to find out how wrong he was and is. In 
his article, he mentions “reputable scientists.” 
I took up Rorty’s ideas with all I could find. 
Not one agreed or agrees with him. I wish he 
would name one who says he is right. The top 
men in nutrition at the universities (Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Northwestern, IlIli- 
nois, Nebraska, what have you) say he is 
wrong. McCay at Cornell is an animal-hus- 
bandry man, not a human-nutrition man, as he 
himself is quick to insist. 

Now you give currency to Rorty’s ideas, 
namely, that there are two hopeful things in 
view, the Brown milling process, and McCay’s 
Triple Rich bread. The latter is in difficulty 
with Food and Drug because it insists on posing 
as white bread, when, says Government, it is 
soybean flour bread, and it is not Triple Rich 
anyway. The holy reformers masquerade under 
false pretenses—and why? For sales! 

The Brown process, say Rorty and Brown, 
as though it meant anything, is patented in 
twenty-odd nations. So what? You can get a 
new-type comb patented in sixty nations. If 
there were a milling process which really does 
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THE New LEapDER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


what is claimed for the Brown process, it 
would be a priceless asset for whatever big 
miller bought it. Rorty does not tell how the 
big millers eagerly looked at the process, were 
impressed, tried it out in Brown’s own plant 
for a week, and got no results. This process 
works only when the right people operate it 
with the right materials in the right manner. 

Rorty, in a gesture as sweeping as it is false, 
throws back of this process the Catholic 
Church, the University of Chicago, and Psi 
Upsilon. I went to the Catholic authorities in 
Chicago, and to the University of Chicago. 
They are no more back of the Brown process 
than you, Mr. Editor, are back of Lamar 
Caudle. Rorty says “the formidable Dr. Anton 
J. Carlson” of the University of Chicago verified 
the Brown process. He did nothing of the kind. 
He told me what he did. For one thing, he 
took Brown’s word on trust, but he himself 
made no such attempt to verify the process as 
did the millers who were prepared to buy it. 

I am no scientist. I am a reporter. But I 
have covered all the scientists in this field who 
matter. From Government to industry to 
universities, I have not found one who talks 
as Rorty does. 


Wilton, Conn. Rocer WILiiAM Rus 


Over eighteen months ago, the Reader’s 
Digest paid me a modest fee to kibitz Mr. 
Riis in the preparation of an article on bread. 
Evidently my work was undone by the floury 
and more persuasive pedagogues of Minne- 
apolis. I do not know why Mr. Riis parrots 
the dishonest propaganda of the baking and 
milling lobbies, including their denigration of 
McCay and myself. Dr. McCay will probably 
sue the Northwestern Miller for a similarly 
vicious attack. Space permits me to deal only 
with Mr. Riis’s major charges: 

1. The first shabby attempt to demote Dr. 
McCay to the status of an “animal-husbandry 
man” was made by a dapper milling company 
vice-president at a legislative hearing on a 
state enrichment law that failed of passage. 
Mr. Riis can scarcely be unaware of the fact 
that Dr. McCay is President of the American 
Institute of Nutrition, was chief nutritionist 
for the Navy during World War II, and is one 
of our foremost authorities on the nutritional 
aspects of gerontology. 

2. On July 3, 1950, Dr. Carlson wrote Mr. 
Riis: “As I told you at our conference, I visited 
the Morris Mills one day some ten years ago. 
On that day, the mill was run by Dan Brown. 
I saw the wheat going into the mill. I collected 
the flour right from the delivery tube. This 
flour had nearly the whole-wheat composition, 
as tested chemically and by animal experi- 
ments, and spontaneous rancidity was very 
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greatly delayed.” Now the Morris Mill is again 
running and independent tests of its product 
confirm Dr. Carlson’s earlier findings. Exhaus- 
tive tests of the new flour are being made by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, by the 
American Institute of Baking, by the Dutch 
Government and by several chain bakers. 

3. On December 11, 1951, Howard O. Hunter, 
President of the American Institute of Baking, 
wrote the Nation, in an effort to discourage 


CONTINUED 


publication of an announced article on bread 
by Dr. McCay, as follows: “I am sure you are 
aware of the fact that Dr. McCay’s soybean 
bread, which is advertised as ‘triple rich bread,’ 
is subject to some rather serious complications 
with the Food and Drug Administration.” Mr. 
Riis makes these misrepresentations his own 
in a similar attempt to discourage publication 
of the facts. Triple Rich contains 2 per cent 
wheat germ, 6 per cent high-fat soy flour, 8 per 
cent skim-milk solids, and about 84 per cent 
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unbleached wheat flour. Obviously, it isn’t 
“soybean bread.” Nor is Triple Rich in diffi- 
culty with the Food and Drug Administration, 
which has not yet announced its final standards 
for white bread. McCay has said: “We shall be 
delighted when Food and Drug proceeds against 
the name.” 

4. The Triple Rich idea is not mine, nor 
even McCay’s. The formula is not copyrighted. 
The idea of improving white bread by adding 
food supplements of recognized nutritional 
value to the mix is as old as bread making. 
In 1940, E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
and other distinguished nutritionists urged that 
it was a better idea than that of fortifying 
white flour with three synthetic vitamins and 
one mineral and then calling the resulting 
phony “enriched.” 

5. Mr. Riis should know, if he doesn’t, that 
the Catholic support of Brown’s process is a 
matter of record. 

In my article, by a slip of the typewriter, I 
credited the Delaney committee rather than the 
Gillette committee with recommending an in- 
vestigation of the Food and Drug Law and its 
administration. I take this opportunity to make 
the correction. The Delaney committee will 
not make its final report until next April. 
Flatbrookville, N. J. James Rorty 


Hails ‘The New Leader’ s’ 
‘Brave and Excellent W ork’ 


Please find enclosed my check for the re- 
newal of my subscription to THE New LEApEr. 
I am sure you will not mind my making it a 
little larger than required by your rate scale. 
But I do want to express in this modest way 
my great satisfaction with the paper and my 
profound appreciation for the brave and ex- 
cellent work you people are doing. 
Columbus, Ohio Pror. Oscar SEIDLIN 


Dallin Accused of Opposing 
Freedom for the Ukraine 
Both the Stalinists and exiled Tsarist Rus- 
David J. Dallin’s 


freedom. In_ his 


sians must be pleased at 
sniping away at Ukrainian 
December 17 column, Dallin uses the potential 
threat of German imperialism to justify his 
position on keeping the Russian empire intact 
if and when the Soviet regime is defeated. 
Aside from the injustice to oppressed minori- 
ties which this entails, two world wars have 
shown that Russia is unable to hold the 
Ukraine in any war with Germany. On the 
other hand, an independent Ukraine—like 
Poland—would fight any German invasion 
(even with a Russian stab in the back as in 
1939). The only way to eliminate German im- 
perialism is to build a United States of Eu- 
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rope as rapidly as possible, a federated Europe 
in which a nation with a population as large 
as that of France would be permitted to take 
its rightful place. Meanwhile, the suicidal 
idiocy of rearming Germany should be fought 
much more vigorously than the liberal press is 
now fighting it. 

As for Dallin’s charge that the Soviets have 
succeeded in Ukrainian 
underground army, what has that to do with 
the issue? The wonder is that the Banderovites 
held out as long as they did without any real 
aid from the West. There is no information to 
indicate that an underground is operating in 
Poland, but does anyone think the Bierut Gov- 
ernment could stay in power 24 hours without 
the presence of Rokossovsky’s army? 

Hitler made his greatest mistake when he 
invaded Russia but massacred the Ukrainians, 
who naively thought the Germans would liber- 
ate them. Let us not make a greater mistake 
by unfurling the banner, “Freedom is indivis- 
ible except for the Ukraine.” 
Chicago 


disintegrating the 


Joun SwWITALskI 


I have seen no proof that freedom for the 
people of the Ukraine requires that region’s 
complete separation from Russia. Freedom 
means the right of a people to choose its own 
political system; from all I know, I am sure 
that the great majority of Ukrainians would 
prefer autonomy within the framework of a 
free Russia. The only exceptions are probably 
the 5,000,000 inhabitants of the newly-acquired 
territories of the Western Ukraine and Ruth- 
enia, which had never belonged to Russia prior 
to the Second World War. 

The fact that Hitler’s armies penetrated deep 
into the Ukraine proves nothing. They also ad- 
vanced into other, purely Russian territories 
and stood at the gates of Moscow for a long 
time. 


New York City Davip J. DaLutn 


Denies Linking Communism 
To ‘Oriental Christian Tradition’ 


I am dismayed to read in Fedor Stepun’s 
article, “The End of Western Illusions,” in 
THe New Leaver of January 14, that I am 
supposed to have written that Communism lies 
distinctly “in the oriental Christian tradition.” 
I did not write that. I can only assume that a 
vicious error of translation or printing has 
crept into the German edition, published in 
1950, of my book, Freedom and Order, pub- 
lised in 1947; I have no copy of the German 
edition within reach. The original, however, 
says on p. 283 that Communism is “within the 
occidental Christian tradition.” I do not think 
that the derivation of Hegel and Marx from 
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“the occidental Christian tradition” is a 
startling discovery; it is a commonplace. Had 
I said, however, that Communism is “in the 
oriental Christian tradition,” this would clearly 
have suggested a causal relationship with the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and would: have been 
patently absurb, as confirmed by Dr. Stepun’s 
comment. He himself, of course, is least of all 
responsible for the error; the fault is partly in 
my negligence in leaving the translation and 
proof-reading of the German edition to others. 
New York City Epuarp HeImMANN 
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EDITORIAL 





The Panmunjom Trap 


THE KEY to the worsening situation in Asia is the stale- 
mate at Panmunjom. After seven months of negotiations 
—surely the most protracted on record—there is no sign 
that the Communists are willing to conclude a truce. All 
we have discovered so far is that the Communists are will- 
ing to talk and talk. But the talk is being accompanied 
by action elsewhere. The warfare in Indo-China continues 
on a large scale, buttressed by a continuing buildup 
of military power on the Chinese border. At the same 
time, Vishinsky warns of dire events to come in Southeast 
Asia as a whole, and if his words are not to be taken 
lightly they may foreshadow, particularly in view of the 
actions noted above, new Communist commitments also 
in Malaya and Burma with the ultimate objective of 
seizing all Southeast Asia. If these events are not being 
made possible by the Panmunjom deadlock, they are hap- 
pening under cover of it. Thus we see starkly exhibited 
the classic Communist tactic of talking peace in one place 
while conducting war in another. 

The first question is: Do the Communists really want a 
truce in Korea? The answer, we believe, is a conditional 
yes. Ideally, they would have preferred, of course, a truce 
signed wholly on their terms. Having failed to achieve 
that, thanks to the resoluteness of our negotiators, the 


“solution”: 


Communists now appear to prefer another 
indefinite prolongation of the truce talks. From the Com- 
munist side, this strategy possesses great advantages: It 
ties down the United Nations, it enables the Communists 
to regroup their own forces, and it permits them relative 
freedom to launch new actions elsewhere. A successful 
campaign elsewhere in Asia will also, not incidentally, re- 
store to the Chinese Reds some of the prestige they lost 
in Korea. And the brave declarations of Churchill, Eden 
and Truman notwithstanding, there is nothing we could 
do to stop a major Communist onslaught in Southeast 
Asia as long as the bulk of our available military power 
is held down in Korea. There is, then, in the Panmunjom 
deadlock a dangerous trap in the making. How can we 
escape it? 

This journal has all along counseled patience and forti- 
tude in the Korean negotiations, but the time has come 
to favor a bolder approach, for henceforth nothing but 
harm can result from a situation that paralyzes our free- 
dom of military maneuver in the face of a gathering 
storm in Southeast Asia. From this it follows that we 
must force the issue, and either hasten the truce talks to 
their desired conclusion or break them off and divert 
Communist military power back to the point where our 
own is greatest: the Korean battlefield. 
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We suggest that the UN deliver an ultimatum to the 
Communists setting a specified time limit on further 
truce talks, at the end of which, if no truce is reached, 
we will resume hostilities. Such a course of action entails 
the risk of continuing the Korean War and perhaps even 
of extending it to the Chinese mainland. But as against 
that there is the equally great or greater danger that, if 
we remain passive, Southeast Asia may fall. We are 
faced with two evils, the greater of which will be induced 
by inaction and the second of which may not occur if we 
act. If the Communists run true to form, they are more 
likely to respect an ultimatum than not, in which case 
we are more likely to get a truce—and, consequently, a 
chance to deploy our only substantial forces in Asia to 
other areas if need be. 

It is ridiculous to say, as some newspapers have, 
that the United States will not dare to send troops to 
Indo-China if necessary. This is exactly the hands-off at- 
titude which invited the Communists to invade South 
Korea. Southeast Asia is not less but perhaps more im- 
portant than Korea, and, if circumstances warrant, we 
may find it just as imperative to send manpower there. 
Such an exigency may be avoided only if, first, we free 
from their stasis the seasoned troops we have in Korea— 
so that their very availability for action in another theater 
may constitute a deterrent to a new Communist adventure 
—and if, second, we issue a warning of exactly what will 
be interpreted as sufficient grounds for open intervention 
in Southeast Asia. 

In the long run, any Western “white” power that be- 
comes too deeply enmeshed in the “internal” affairs of 
Asia, especially in a military way, runs the risk of pro- 
voking popular antagonism. For this reason, as well as 
for the sake of Asia itself, a way must be found of setting 
in motion against Communism the Asian people them- 
selves, so that defense against Communism becomes pri- 
marily an Asian business. The first step in this direction 
must be the transference of power in the remaining West- 
ern colonies to the people thereof. Unless this process is 
hastened, we shall indeed find ourselves in a military 
bog with the cause of freedom sunk deep beneath us. 


Tallahassee Tea Party 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC has had a number of oppor- 
tunities to make the acquaintance of Governor Fuller 
Warren of Florida. For one thing, he has been the do- 
nothing chief executive of a state which, in the past few 
years, has been the scene of so many bloody flare-ups of 
racial bigotry that it has virtually succeeded in snatching 
the laurels so long held in that department by Mississippi 
and Georgia. In the face of the infamous Groveland case 
(see Terence McCarthy’s articles in THE NEw LEADER 
of August 13, 1949, and June 4 and November 19, 1951) 
and the series of anti-Negro, anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic 
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bombings which culminated recently in the murder of 
NAACP leader Harry Moore and his wife, Warren has 
either professed inability to curb the acts of lawlessness 
or, in the case of the two Groveland defendants shot down 
by Sheriff Willis McCall while “trying to escape,” he has 
publicly defended the malefactor. In addition, he achieved 
some measure of notoriety last spring by his strange re- 
fusal to answer a Kefauver Committee subpena to testify 
on crime conditions in Florida. 

Now Governor Warren has stepped before the public 
in a new and totally unexpected role—that of gracious 
patron of the Communist party. The tragi-comic news 
that an axis has been forged from Tallahassee to Moscow 
broke in the form of what seemed at first glance a praise- 
worthy move in the direction of racial sanity in Florida. 
The Governor, according to the press, had spent four 
hours entertaining a mixed white and Negro delegation 
which came to protest the Moore bombing. He had lis- 
tened attentively as they spoke their piece, taken them on 
a limousine tour of the state capital, invited them to the 
executive mansion for lunch, and finally hailed them as 
representing “the highest in Americanism.” But then the 
Governor’s high-flying experiment in race relations came 
crashing to earth when it was revealed who his honored 
guests really were. The delegation had been organized 
by the Civil Rights Congress, legal arm of the Commu- 
nist party and bail-provider for the Communist leaders 
arrested under the Smith Act. Among its members were: 
Albert E. Kahn, CP cultural commissar, one-time editor 
of the New Masses and member of the permanent com- 
mittee of the “Partisans of Peace”; Rockwell Kent, presi- 
dent of the International Workers Order, Communist fra- 
ternal group recently ordered dissolved by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment; and Charlotta Bass, a Negro leader of the 
Progressive party. Conspicuously absent were representa- 
tives of the anti-Communist National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the leading Negro or- 
ganization in the United States. 

Just what prompted Governor Warren to hand some 
free publicity to a group of notorious Stalinists—the 
Daily Worker, of course, lost no time in trumpeting the 
story for all it was worth—is a little difficult to fathom. 
It may possibly have been his way of discrediting the 
NAACP, whose executive secretary, Walter White, he re- 
cently ordered out of the state as a “leftist” and “rabble- 
rouser” for demanding action in the Groveland and 
Moore cases. More likely, it represented merely an in- 
credibly inept attempt to rehabilitate the fair name of 
Florida in the eyes of an outraged America. If that was 
his aim, we suggest he start by seeing that justice is en- 
forced for all the people of his state and, in his spare 
time, give a little study to the ABC’s of American left- 
wing politics. While Mr. Warren is studying, let the 
prosecution of Florida’s racist criminals be put in the 
more mature hands of the Department of Justice. 
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We’ve been getting orders by the dozens for the specis 
pamphlet-form reprints of last week’s symposium on “Ameri 
and the Russian Future.”’ College teachers, trade-union leaders 
and Government officials have requested bundle orders of thé 
reprint, which contains a summary of George F. Kennan’s famo 
policy proposal on “America and ‘the Russian Future” and analy: 
ses of it by Raymond Aron, Wilhelm Roepke, Fedor Stepun and 
Boris Shub. : 

Comments on the symposium, like the editorial at left in the 
New York Herald Tribune, have increased interest in it, and ou 
office staff is still busy handling the first week’s orders. 

But we’ve still got plenty of copies left, and our printer stands 
ready to get out a new edition of the pamphlet when we say the 
word. If you've already gotten your copy of the “America and 
the Russian Future” symposium, remember your friends whe 
may have missed it. The coupon below will enable you to order 
copies of this indispensable discussion immediately. 
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